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ARTICLE I. 


SELECTIONS AND CASES 
FROM LATE REPORTS OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. 


This Asylum, in the vicinity of London, is the largest 
in England. The whole number of patients at the close 
of the year 1847 was 971, viz: 411 men and 560 women. 
The admissions during the year were 100; recoveries 
20; deaths 59. 

The Report of the Chaplain and the Resolutions of 
the Committee of Visitors respecting schools, are, we 
think, worthy of attention and re-publication. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S REPORT, 
Presented to the Committee of Visitors, January 12th, 1848 
GEeNTLEMEN,—I have the satisfaction to be able to 
state that the public religious services of this Institution 
_ continue to be numerously attended by the patients, 
whose orderly and devout behavior increases rather than 


suffers diminution. Their attention during Divine Wor- 
A 
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ship, and the manner in which they make the responses 
of the Liturgy, have been noticed in preceding reports. 
That this attention does not arise from the mere force of 
habit was fully shown on the days of public fast and 
thanksgiving, and at the consecration of a portion of 
burying ground, when it was observed that they had 
made themselves as well acquainted with the altered 
forms of prayer as they are with the usual services. 


The average number of patients attending Divine 
Service, during the past year, was 283; 2. e. as many as 
the Chapel can conveniently contain. The largest num- 
ber approved of as communicants was 62, of whom sev- 
eral had never previously received the Sacrament of the 


Lord’s Supper. 


By the exertion of reasonable caution I have been 
able to preach to the patients nearly as I should address 
a poor village congregation. ‘This has certainly been 
without evil consequences in any case }. in. some instan- 
ces I have cause to believe that great benefit has 
ensued.. 


The whole of my duties, though not always attended 
with apparent success, have afforded me much encour- 
agement.. Were we to take an equal number of sane 
persons, from the same rank of life, with characters and 
habits such as those of the generality of persons brought 
to this Asylum, I do not think that we should find a 
greater portion of them likely savingly to receive the 
truths of religion than is actually met with among my 
afflicted charge. And this is very remarkable, if we re- 
flect, that in addition to the difficulties which proceed 
from the natural aversion of the human heart to divine 
truth, insanity superadds those which arise from the 
weakness and incoherency, and instability, peculiar to 
the mental disease. 
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The greater part of the patients who were admitted 
during the past year have been placed under my minis- 
terial care. Some, indeed, arrived at the Asylum in 
such an advanced stage of paralysis or imbecility, that 
little opportunity of usefulness was afforded me ; but 
with the more recent cases my intercourse has been on 
the whole satisfactory. I beg leave, in this place, to re- 
cord my obligation to the Medical Officers for the kind- 
ness with which they have drawn my attention to the 
different cases as they have been admitted; pointing 
out their history and character, and aflording every facil- 
ity for the performance of my duties. 

During the last year death has removed many of the 
old chronic patients) The humble faith and hope of 
some of these have afforded a strong proof of the reality 
of their religious impressions. In some instances their 
former companions have desired, and been permitted, to 
follow their remains to the grave. Two instances of per- 
sons who suffered from pulmonary complaints recovering 
their faculties in a remarkable degree before death oc- 
curred during the year. These persons had regularly 
attended the chapel services, but were too incoherent to 
hold a conversation with me, though I often addressed 
them. I found that both of these had received instruc- 
tion from my short discourses, and that the past was not, 
as might have been expected, entirely a blank to them. 
It seems, however, that this recovery of the mind before 
death is rarely, if ever met with, except in consumptive 
patients ; and I allude to the above cases, not as posses- 
sing any intrinsic importance, so much as for the hope 
which they lead me to entertain, that religious knowledge 
and its accompanying benefits, are more freqnently con- 
veyed than we are able to ascertain. 


From almost all the patients who have been dis- 
charged cured, I have received the warmest thanks for 
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my ministerial visits, &c. It is perhaps scarcely to be 
hoped, that all who have left the Establishment will 
have kept their promise of amendment of life ; of some, 
however, I have no doubt that they have gone away ben- 
efitted, both temporally and spiritually. At the period 
of convalescence, there is, for the most part, great sensi- 


" bility and tenderness of feeling, affording excellent ma- 


terials for the spiritual edifice, and I have not failed to 
use the opportunity thus afforded me of urging religious 
obligations. I have endeavored to obtain a promise, that, 
when they leave the Asylum, they will, d. v., attend a 
place of Divine worship on the Sabbath day. 


There have been persons brought under my notice 
during the past year, afflicted with every variety of men- 
tal disorder, and individual cases, in which benefit was 
conferred by religious instruction might be here men- 
tioned. I shall however pass them by, in order briefly 
to allude to a large class of Patients, in whom I have 
felt very great interest, but whose state of mind is such, 
that they are beyond the reach of Ministerial instruction, 
I mean those who may be termed lost patients; who are 
not paralysed, or suffering from the imbecility of age. 
In many of these I believe that intellect is not extinct, 
but merely dormant ; perhaps not capable of high culti- 
vation, yet certainly of some development. Induced by 
this belief, I was led to solicit the re-establishment of 
schools, for the training and instruction of the Patients} 
to which desire you have so kindly assented; and I do 
not doubt, if my suggestions be carried out, that consid- 
erable improvement will soon be perceptible in the cases 
above alluded to, and also that a large number of Pa- 
tients, both employed and unemployed, who are at pre- 
sent incapable of appreciating religious truth, will be 
brought under the influences of the Gospel. From the 
information which has been afforded me, from various 
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sources, of the benefits to be expected from instructing 
the Patients, I am induced to think that there are at pre- 
‘sent in the Asylum persons to whom it will prove reme- 
dial, to the extent of their complete recovery. 


JOHN MAY, Chaplain. 


“ Resolutions of the Committce of Visitors respecting Male and 
“ Female Schools. Adopted December 23rd, 1847. 


“ Resolved, 'That referring to the Report of the 
House Committee, on October 27th, 1847, respecting the 
re-establishment of Schools in the Male and Female De- 
partments of the Asylum, and to the Resolution then 
adopted—And also to the further proceedings of the 
House Committee thereon, as to the providing of suita- 
ble instructors in each department, The Committee now 
direct,— 

“1. That from and after the first day of the ensuing 
year, Male and Female Schools be revived in the 
Asylum. 


“2, That such Schools be under the special direction 
and superintendance of the House Committee, who shall 
be authorised to make such arrangements, and to order 
such Books, and other articles as they may deem neces- 
sary, not exceeding £10, and to appropriate to the pur- 
poses of such Schools, such apartments as they deem 
most convenient, and have them accordingly fitted up 
and prepared. 

“3, That the House Committee shall enter in a sepa- 
rate Book their proceedings respecting the Schools, inclu- 
ding the numbers of Patients admitted to, and instructed 
in such Schools from time to time; and that such Book to 
be cailed, “ The Education Book,” be presented after the 
regular reports of the House Committee at each Meeting 
of the Visitors. 
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“5, That it should be also understood that such Schools 
are not designed merely for instruction of Patients in 
reading and writing and similar matters, but for the 
awakening and improving the intellectual state of the 
Imbecile and Idiotic, and for the cultivation and gratifi- 
cation—by instruction in Natural History, Geography, 
and general knowledge—of those Patients who are al- 
ready partially educated and instructed, and so as to ex- 
cite, relieve, and recreate as well as inform their minds. 

*¢6. That to all such objects under the direction of the 
House Committee in the Educational Department and 
of the Superintendent Physician, the Chaplain, the Med- 
ical Officers, and the Matron, the persons appointed to 
conduct the Schools, be required to give their undivided 
attention ;—that they shall be non-resident; shall re- 
ceive the salaries proposed, of £90 for the Master, and 
£60 for the Mistress; that they shall attend daily, three 
hours in the forenoon, and three hours in the afternoon on 
each day, and occasionally to deliver lectures, or to meet 
certain classes in the evening—such hours and attend- 
ance being directed by the House Committee from time 
to time. And that the Mistress officiate on Sundays at 
the organ of the chapel when required; and that a room 
be appropriated for their accommodation during their at- 
tendance; and that journals be kept by each of them, 
wherein the hours of their attendance, morning and af- 
ternoon daily, shall be entered, and their occupations, 
such journsls being laid before the Committee at every 
Meeting. And that the Master and Mistress also be in 
attendance at the Meetings of the Visitors at the Asylum 
in case they should desire interviews with them. And 

“7, That the Committee, having been encouraged to 
the attempt by the suggestions of the Chaplain, and the 
advice and favorable assurances of the Medical Officers 
and Matron, rely on their cordial and active co-operation, 
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and request that they will, at their convenience, visit and 
superintend the schools every morning and afternoon ; 
and suggest to the House Committee, from time to time, 
any matters which may extend, facilitate, and render 
more complete the intended operation. And that the 
Committee expect and require that all the oflicers, at- 
tendants, and servants shall, as directed, endeavor to 
promote and facilitate the measures designed.” 


Roya! Edinburgh Asylum. 


The number of patients at this Institution at the close 
of the year 1847, was 466; viz: 235 men and 231 
women. 

Admitted during the year, 251 ; recoveries, 98; deaths 
68. 

David Skae, M. D., is the Physician, from whose re- 
port we select the following :— 


It would afford an interesting contribution to psychologi- 
cal science, to pass under review the more striking features 
of the various forms of mental aberration which have been 
presented by the inmates of the Institution during the past 
year; but the vastness of the materials, and the prop- 
er limits of my report, forbid the attempt on this occasion. 


In addition to the cases already incidentally refered to 
as worthy of record, may be mentioned thatof an intelli- 
gent and industrious man, who has long occupied himself 
in the early part of each day with theological composi- 
tion, and in the afternoon with active employment in the 
garden, but who had peserved a rigid and unbroken si- 
lence for a period of 19 years. He lately succeeded in 
reasoning himself out of the delusions which led to this 
taciturnity, and after formally intimating in writing 
his desire to speak and explain his past conduct, which 
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he accordingly did, he has continued to speak freely on 
all occasions. 

Two cases occurred, among many others, strongly ils 
lustrative of the power which the insane have, under the 
influence of strong motives, to conceal the delusions and 
hallucinations which they harbor; and as this fact is in- 
teresting in a medico-legal point of view, they deserve to 
be recorded. In one, a female of very strong passions, 
there were a variety of hallucinations both of vision and 
hearing. 

People’s faces appeared to her to change both their form 
and color; she hears voices, and held converse with im- 
aginary forms. Under the influence of an ardent wish to 
obtain her discharge, she declared that she had got entirely 
rid of all her false impressions; she even went so far as 
to explain that a lecture onventriloquism which was deliv- 
ered to the inmates on one occasion, had been the means 
of explaining to her how she might have beende- 
ceived with regard to the fancied sounds. It would have 
been difficult for a stranger to have discovered in 
her any trace of insanity, yet, after maintaining her pro- 
puiety of conduct, and preserving her secret for some time, 
she suddenly gave way to violent passion on finding that 
she was not immediately to obtain her liberation; and in 
the midst of this ebulition, gave full indications that all 
her hallucinations still maintained their place in her 
mind. 

The other case was one of still greater interest. It 
so occurred ina female, of amiable dispositions, fond of 
reading, industrious in her habits, and mild and gentle in 
her ordinary demeanour. She harbored the illusion that, 
although in her body and person she was J. A. L., yet, that 
her body was the actual residence of the Divine Spirit 
which had been incarnate in our Savior, and was now incar- 
hateinher. With singularinconsistency she wrotea novel, 
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and at all times readily joined in the song or the dance. 
An attempt was made, by powerful moral agency, to uproot 
the delusion, and apparently, with perfect success. She 
for a time defended her position with great obstinacy and 
cleverness, and seemed immovable; but the combined 
influence of reasoning, ridicule, and addresses made toher 
other intellectual and moral faculties, at last led her to 
renounce and repudiate herillusion. She came herself 
to look upon it with ridicule, and appeared to be com- 
pletely free from its influence. Some time afterwards 
when preparations were being made for her removal, the 
disappointment of some expectations which she had been 
led to entertain regarding the kindness of her friends on 
leaving the Institution, brought back all her former 
symptoms, combined with others ofa similar character; 
and from her own statement in subsequent conversations, 
it appeared almost certan that her illusions had never 
teally been dispelled, but were only held in abeyance 
and concealment for the purpose of gaining esteem, and 
obtaining her discharge. 


Three of the individuals admitted, voluntarily and 
spontaneously came to the Institution to solicit admission, 
inorderthat they might obtain protection from themselves. 
One of them was a lady who had formerly been an in- 
mate, and who, feeling that an attack of violent excite- 
ment was about to seize her, came to obtain shelter 
against the coming storm. The others laboured under 
the impulse to self-destruction, and came that they might 
be watched and preserved from their own hands. 


One of the latter cases presenteda very singular form of 
Monomania. A young man of high promise, of amiable 
dispositions, superior intellect, and fine moral percep- 
tions, who had pursued, with ardor and success, a long 
course of classical, literary, and theological study,—had 
been for years pane i a single word. He had long 
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been able to preserve his self-control, and had carried his 
secret with him in the discharge of his daily duties. But 
the horrid word was continually before him. Everything 
suggested it, or led him to fear it would be suggested. 
It appeared to pursze all his conceptions with the untir- 
ing activity and relentless persecution of a demon. It 
gained upon him every day, until at last it met him in ev- 
ery line he read, and seemed to lurk under every pla- 
card, sign-board, and: door-plate. Every sound suggest- 
ed it to his terrified imagination. He could not listen for 
fear that each word might be the one he so much dread- 
ed ; and feared to speak lest it should escape from his 
own lips. This monad became at last the terror of his 
existence; and he could no longer trust himself alone, 
lest he should be impelled to some desperate act, to save 
himself from his loathsome and inveterate foe.” 


Suffolk Lunatic Asylum, England. 


The number of patients, December, 1847, was 248; 
viz: 114 men, and 134 women. 

Admissions during the year, 84; recoveries, 31; 
deaths, 48. 

From the Report of the Medical Superintendent, Dr. 
Kirkman, we seleet the following:— 


*‘We have had amongst our discharges, a very inter= 
esting case of a female, whose life had been for nearly 
seventeen years, more or less, spent within these walls; 
she became a patient in 1830, when from sudden rever- 
ses, and family trials, she was brought in, suffering from 
acute mamia. After beingunder treatment a few months, 
‘she recovered and went home the same year. She was 
re-admitted after an absence of two years, in March, 
1832 ; and she remained a permanent inmate till July, 
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1847. Throughout the whole of this period, she was 
the subject of sudden remittent mania, and her life was 
a painful alternation between very abject dejection, and 
violent excitement. She improved very much at the be- 
ginning of the year; and after giving her a longer trial 
than usual, on account of her periodically sudden attacks, 
she was discharged perfectly well. There was great 
teluctance felt on the part of some of her friends, that 
she should be exposed to the hazard of a renewed trial 
at home, but she has remained comfortable ever since 
she left; and on calling upon her a few weeks back, 
she was full of expressions of gratitude, and happily 
and industriously living with her mother. 


There are perhaps very few places, where the position 
that moral is always superior to physical force, either for 
good or for evil, can be more thoroughly tested, and its 
affirmative more decidedly proved, that in a Lunatie 
Asylum. The most violent patients, never yield to extra 
violence; while a collected and quiet demeanor never 
loses its effect, even on the frenzied paroxysm; and by 
its continuance, it not unfrequently changes the mental 
tempest, to the mental calm. 


We are now putting this to daily proof, in the distres- 
sing case of one, who has been domesticated with us for 
years, and who has, by his undeviating integrity, and 
constant and cheerful usefulness, so endeared himself to 
us all, that there is scarcly aninmate who knew him, 
who would not willingly forego some share of his own 
comforts to promote his. Our late Porter at the gate, was 
always an insane man, but always a useful one; and if 
any thing was to be done of more than ordinary nicety, 
he was the person to do it: He felt a security here, for 
which he was always thankful: and the only cause of 
increased excitement, was the occasional thought, that 
something might lead to his removal. He was one of 
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those men, who, even in their best days, are quite unfit 
to tug and strive with the world; always morbidly con- 


scientious, and disposed to measure his own actions by 
atoms. His devoted attachment was proverbially known; 
and his ceaseless expressions of gratitude reprove, even 
by the word of praise. His history has been eventful; 
and our personal knowledge of him 1s of nearly seven- 
teen years standing. He was admitted ina state of sui- 
cidal mania on the 19th November, 1831, only four days 
after his first attack, which came on without any appa- 
rent cause, beyond a constitutionally morbid suscepti- 
bility, which led him to fancy he had not done his duty to 
an indulgent master. After being under treatment some 
weeks, he got well, and was discharged on the 23rd De- | 
cember, 1831. Upon returning home, he found his form-’ 
er master had left England; this disturbed him very 
much, and he was brought back after only a week’s ab- 
sence, with very aggravated propensities and passions. 
He continued under treatment this time, six months ; and 
after remaining well, and in employ some weeks before 
his discharge, was again sent out cured on the 3rd July, 
1832. Again he only remained out a week, and was 
brought back on the 10th July, 1832, in a state of ex- 
treme violence. Upon this subsiding, he was usefully 
employed in the house, and after a residence of fifteen 
months, was discharged well once more on the L6th Oc- 
tober, 1833. This time he remained out eighteen 
months, suffering some deprivations, and encountering. 
the adverse winds, and common storms of life; these 
produced renewed mental violence, and he was brought 
back to us onthe 16th April, 1834, with all his symptoms 
aggravated. Hehas been with us ever since, and though 
for the longest part of this period, (now thirteen years,) 
only occasional symptoms, and these rather of a pas- 
sive, than an active character, have appeared, so that he 
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has not been incapacitated from leading a life of great 
usefulness; yet, it has not been thought right, to hazard 
such inroads on his constitution, as these recurring dis- 
turbances must produce, by sending him away again. 
His life of late has been a happy one, and he has gone 
on with increased self-confidence, by being gradually 
more and more confided in. About three weeks back, 
after complaining of deafness, and going through the fa- 
tigues of an anxious day, with many visitors and callers, 
he expresssed great concern about the house, grew ner- 
vously agitated, and after giving up his several charges 
into other hands, went of his own accord into the patients’ 
galleries, for quietude and repose, where he remains. 
He is now occasionally violent and disturbed ; talks in- 
coherently and loudly; and breaks up his discourses, 
which are not without sense, into fragments of folly. We 
hope however he may yet get well again. 


In order to carry out the steady pursuit of any course 
toa successful issue, there are lessons which can only 
be learned in the Insane school; and even there, it is 
sometimes difficult to tutor one’s own mind to the con- 
viction, that the doings of turbulent destructiveness are 
beyond individual control; and that that class of pa- 
tients who come under the distinction of ‘Morally In- 
sane,” are quite irresponsible for their deeds. The mo- 
ment however responsibility is admitted, penal treatment 
is the necessary sequence; which never should arise in 
the moral management of the Insane, or enter into the 
discipline of a Lunatic Asylum. There are cases how- 
ever, which are occasionally met with, that call for more 
than ordinary forbearance, and, in the zeal for represen- 
lative quietude, it is hardly honest not to notice them. 
We have an anxious case in the house at present, of a 
female whose discourse is always on the “ outrage,” (to 


use her own words,) to which her “ fine feelings are sub- 
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jected, by association with Lunatics,” while her daily and 
nightly displays are themselves coarse and outrageous. 
The number of windows this woman has broken, and the 
blankets. she has torn, would make up a very serious 
amount of expenditure. Her protests against her pre- 
sent associations, is perhaps not altogether without some 
color. She was brought up in respectable life, but from 
having shown of late years symptoms of Insanity, was 
removed from her own cottage and placed in a private 
Asylum ; from there, without having returned home, or 
being herself at all convinced of her altered pecuniary 
circumstances, she was brought to this house as a pau- 
per; where she is still a tax upon our ingenuity, to de- 
vise means in prevention of the exercise of her destruc- 
tive tendency. ‘There is little doubt that her mania has 
been aggravated by deceptions practised ; and she must 
be added to the list of those alluded to in the last report, 
suffering from injudicious, though perhaps not ill-inten- 
tioned conduct, She has a great dislike to visitors, keeps 
in her room as muchas possible, and is always excited 
by strangers. She is now the subject for decision on that 
nice point between that inspection and publicity which 
should always be; and those visits for mere gratification 
and curiosity which should never be. 


This case, will perhaps warrant the repetition of that 
caution against deception previous to the admiission of 
Patients, which was more pointedly alluded to, in last 
years’sreport. This may be very often the result of fear; 
those about them are afraid of explicit conduct; but, it 
should be remembered, that while fear is perhaps the 
passion most easily excited, itis also the easiest to propa- 
gate; and thus, many are brought to the Asylum under 
dread and alarm, and needing the utmost encouragement 
and tenderness, to overcome a re-acting fearful aversion. 
It may also be well to ask further attention to the neces- 
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sary queries onthe admission Papets ; these are often ve- 
ry irregularly filled up, and the consequences are some- 
times hazardous. A man was brought in about a jort- 
night back, declared on bis admission order ‘not 
dangerous;” on the suppositioa that the account was cor- 
rect,he was placed with some quiet patients: on exami- 
nation, there were marks about him which were some- 
what suspicious, and a very short time taught us the ne- 
cessity of being extremely guarded; he ran out of his 
room, knocked two of the attendants down, and might 
have seriously injuredthem. Upon subsequent enquiry, 
it was found, that only the day before, he had been ex- 
tremely violent in his conduct both towards his brother 
and his wife: intimation of this, should have been given 
in his paper. 

Both Employments and Amusements throughout the 
past year have been increased as much as possible. 
Wehave of late commenced the establishment of a Li- 
brary; and have now nearly one hundred volumes in 
circulation, of general and interesting literature: we 
find ita very valuable source of amusement, and of men- 
tal improvement. There is not so much literary zeal 
amongst the men, as is apparent on the female side of the 
house: here, there is established a large training school, 
the benefits of which have been felt by many who have 
left, and are still being felt by many that remain.” 


County Lunatic Asylum, Forston, Dorset, 
England. 


Number of patients, 184; viz: 52 men, and 82 
women. 
Admissions during the year, 47 ; recoveries, 16 3 


deaths, 9. 
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G. P. Button, is the Medical Officer, from whose re- 
port we make the following selections :— 


“J. F., 4 gardener, much respected for his upright 
conduct. He had an allotment of ground adjoining a 
field belonging to a farmer. The hedge separating their 
grounds, being broken, the farmer’s cows had, on sever- 
al occasions, got through and devoured his vegetables. 
On passing through the field one evening, he took, from a 
heap of brush wood, a few sticks, intending to mend the 
gap. The farmer meeting him, the poor man dropped 
the sticks, when he was instantly accused of the 
theft. In vain he asserted his intention of repairing the 
hedge. A summons was procured, and he appeared at 
the Petty Sessions. On the case being heard, the Magis- 
trates decided, that if the farmer was determined to pro- 
ceed with the case he must carry it to the Quarter Ses- 
sions. A Magistrate, who knew both parties, became 
surety for the gardener’s appearance. At the Quarter 
Sessions, the prosecutor appeared by counsel. The 
gardener at once admitted the fact of his taking the 
wood, and stated his reasons for doing so. A conviction 
followed, and he was sentenced to a few days’ imprison- 
ment. On entering the Gaol doors, the shock he received 
unhinged his mind, and he immediately lost his reasom - 
The form of his malady was melancholia with delusion. 
The idea that he was to be transported constantly haunt+ 
ed him. He was discharged within four months after his 
admissionto the Asylum. 

The following case is interesting as showing, that in 
in some instances at least, of partial idiotcy or imbecility, 
the mental powers may be educated and developed with 
the happiest results. T. B. was received from a Union, 
of which he had been many years an inmate. When 
admitted he was apparently ina most hopeless state}; 
mischievous, tearing his clothes by day and night; dans 
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gerous, kicking and striking those about him; totally lost 
to all sense of propricty,-uncleanly in his habits, ‘and: 
when accosted, only returning an unmeaning laugh. 

was observed to take apparent pleasure in secreting arti-, 
cles, and sometimes he would ask fora half-penny. The 
idea thus suggested was acted on, and he was promised: 
a shilling, if he would be cleanly forthree months. An 
alteration soon took place. He ceased to destroy his 
clothes, and became cleanly and quiets ‘He continued’ 
inthis state for the required period, and obtained the te# 
ward. He has learnt to read; and is so altered in his 
whole character, that he is quite a model of cleanliness’ 
and good behavior. He has since received 6d. every 
quarter, which he carefully treasures. Fifteen months 
have elapsed since his education commenced, and he.is 
now daily employed in the garden, keeping watch over’ 
the other men, in case of any attempt at escape. In the 
autumn, when the mangel wurzel was taken in, he kept’: 
a check by means of strokes ona slate, on the number of. 
barrow loads delivered into store; which account was 
found to be correct. 


Several instances have occurred, during the year, in 
which patients, apparently ‘convalescent, have been 
thrown back by the premature visits of their friends or 
acquaintances ; hence, difficulties have arisen in the suc 
cessful treatment of their cases. In some patients pres 
vious delusions were revived; and a recurrence of the 
malady was the consequence. In other cases, the pas 
tients have felt disappoiuted at their friends leaving them © 
behind after their visit, and a state of irritation has suc- 
ceeded, followed by loss of sleep and a relapse. This 
tends to show that the premature introduction of friends, 
however humanely intended, is really an act of cruelty 
towards the hapless sufferer. 


On ‘the other hand, many are cheered and ‘gratified 
C 
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by the visits of their friends, and their recovery is accel- — 
erated by a kind, well-timed, and judicious intercourse, 
The proper time when these visits would prove advanta- 
geous to the patient, requires the most thoughtful discrimi- 
- nationon the part of those intrusted with the most respon- 
sible charge of the insane. In this, as in every other 
means of cure, while every possible facility for the re- 
covery of the patient should be eagerly embraced, every 
thing llkely to retard such an event should be carefully 
avoided. 


Infant Cretins. 


ARTICLE Il. 


SCHOOLS AND ASYLUMS FOR THE IDIOTIC 
AND IMBECILE. 


Repeatedly, during the past four years, have we called 
the attention of our readers to the deplorable and ne- 
glected condition of the Idiotic and Imbecile, and the ur- 
gent necessity of establishing Asylums and Schools for 
their comfort and improvement. The community has 
been slow to believe that much good could be affected 
by efforts of this kind, but we are confident that before 
many years, few kinds of benevolent exertion will be 
deemed to have produced more useful and pleasing 
results. 

We rejoice to find that the attention of the Legisla- 
tures of several States has been directed to this subject. 
In the State of New York a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a School for Idiots passed the Senate, and 
failed in the Assembly, we understand, but for want of 
time to act,upon it. We trust at the coming session the 
subject will again be called up and prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful result. The Legislature of Massachusetts at the 
last session, made an appropriation for the establishment 
of a School for the Idiotic, and the future teacher of the 
School is now in Europe, qualifying himself by observa- 
tion at similar schools in Paris, Berlin and Switzerland, 
for his duties in Massachusetts. 

In furtherance of the general object, the welfare of 


the Idiotic and Imbecile, we subjoin the following article 
from Chambers’ Journal, relative to the treatment of the 
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Infant Cretins or Idiots, of Switzerland, at Dr. Gue- 
GENBUHL’s Institution, at Abendberg.—[Editor Jour. of 
Insanity. 


Eicospital for Infant Cretins. 


The unfortunate beings whose destiny forms the subject 
of this memoir, are well known to travellers in Switzer- 
land, whose enjoyment of the beauties of that glorious 
country has often been clouded by the sight of what has 
hitherto been considered as incurable suffering. The be- 
nevolent have sighed over their degradation, the politi- 
cal economist has calculated the dead weight that they 
must prove on so poor a population, and the Christian has 
mourned over immortal souls, enveloped, as it were, ina 
chrysalis, which will open only when the cerements of 
the tomb shall burst. 


They have existed for centuries—indeed, no one in the 
country knows the time when there were no cretins in 


the land; they have existed as an unavoidable evil, and 
no means had hitherto been sought to turn away so great 
an affliction, or modify its intensity, till one of those no- 
ble and unselfish characters, which the world sees, from 
time to time, stand forth from the crowd, rose up to help 
them, giving his powers of mind and energies of heart to 
the subject, and devoting himself entirely to the cure or 
amelioration of Infant Cretins. 


It is now seven years since the simple-hearted and be- 
nevolent Doctor Guggenbuh! founded his Asylum on the 
heights of Abendberg, a spot which poets and painters 
might choose as the scene of their reveries, and which is 
singularly well calculated to supply the wants of the in- 
mates for their physical andintellectual development. A 
purer air cannot exist, nor a scene of more exquisite 
beauty. It is an open space, three thousand five hun 
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dred feet above the level of the sea, betwcen the lakes 
of Thun and Brientz, and overhanging the towns of In- 
terlacken and Unterseen; below, the mountain is thickly 
covered by a fine forest, and opposite rises the giant form 
of the glorious Jungfrau—a sovereign among the mighty 
Alps. The buildings which form the hospice are ex- 
tremely modest, but convenient ; and on that height is to 
be found nearly all the necessaries of daily life. The 
produce of the kitchen-garden is, in general, very abun- 
dant; and Indian corn, and even other corn, grow well 
there. The inmates bake their own bread, and some- 
times killtheir own meat. Poultry and goats complete 
their stock. 

Almost always the winter, which is severe in the val- 
ley, passes gently over the heights. Two unfailing 
springs of water supply them amply with baths, as well 
as whatis wanted for household use. 

In this retirement, with all the ardor with which dis- 
coveries inspire genius, and the patience and affection 
with which the love of his fellow-creatures has filled his 
heart, the young and scientific physician we have named 
has resolved on spending his life, surrounded by objects, 
for the greater part, of a disgusting nature, and without 
companions of like education with himself, except in the 
valley below. Before this living example of Christian 
love, we bow with feelings of unmixed veneration ; for, 
when he began his work, there were no admiring crowds 
to fan enthusiasm; there was every thing to fear for 
want of funds, and little co-operation to hope for from 
the medical practitioners of the country. There were 
deep-rooted prejudices to overcome. Money never is 
abundant in Switzerland, and one canton takes but little 
interest in the institutions of another. 


Once inspired with this generous determination, and 
prompted by scientific knowledge, Dr. Guggenbuhl gave 
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himself up to the study of the probable cause of this 
mysterious disorder, and of the probable means of curing 
it. For this, he availed himself of the researches and 
opinions of others, and also of what is always a sure 
guide—the hereditary wisdom of the inhabitants of those 
places where cretinism is most prevalent. 


He found that, from the celebrated De Saussure, down 
to the living physicians of Switzerland, all agreed that 
the disorder never showed itself above four thousand 
feet on the mountains; and that children attacked by it, 
and immediately carried up into a purer and keener air, 
were sure to recover, and even to be more livelyand for- 
warder on returning again into the valleys, at the ap- 
proach of winter, than the other children of those parts; 
but also, they easily fall back into the same state as be- 
fore, and require more than one summer spent upon the 
heights to free them entirely from all symptoms of the 
disorder. 

He found, also, that those wao were rich enough, sent 
their offspring away, while infants, to healthier spots ; 
and that the inhabitants of Sion, in the Valais, who pos- 


_ 888 mayens, or pastures, and chalets on the heights, send 


their wives up to them to be delivered there, with the 
conviction that the infants so born are freer from attacks 
of cretinism than those born in the valleys. All these un- 
doubted facts led him to found his establishment at the’ 
height so indicated, and in the healthiest spot possible, 
where the little cretins can spend the winter as well as 
the summer in comfort, and be not only under the care of 
nurses and physicians, but also under that of schoolmas- 
ters and mistresses, and so receive bodily care and intel- 
lectual instruction“at the same time. 

He began in the spirit of Franke, whose example he 
so often alludes to; and relying on the fullness of Chris- 
tian benevolence to realize what he felt sure of execut- 
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ing, were the means obtained. His difficulties were 
great, aud the sympathy he met with, at first, amongsthis 
own countrymen, next to nothing ; but we cannot but re- 
gard the neighborhood of Interlacken, which, in summer, 
is filled with tourists from every country, asa most prov- 
idential circumstance for the success of the rising Hos- 
pital. 

The first news that we received of its existence, was 
from the graphic pen of one of the daughters of the Rus- 
sian ambassador, (the Baron de Krudener,) then at Inter- 
lacken, who had accompanied the Princess Rephin on a 
visit to it, and who described its very infancy with enthu- 
siasm. Some time after, the King of Wurtemberg, while 
resident at Interlacken, inspected it himself, and gave 
substantial marks of his interest; and the scientifie of 
all countries, as well the philanthropic and curious, who 
visit the Bernese Oberland, have spread a knowledge of 
its foundation throughout the continent more rapidly than 
otherwise could ever have been hoped for. 


Nevertheless, ill-natured doubts were thrown on the 
facts which Dr. Guggenbuhl published; and ridicule, 
even, was not wanting to dishearten and distress him. 
Some generous minded persons were, however, to be 
found, who held out a helping hand, and assisted him to 
put his benevolent designs into execution. 


As soon as the establishment was opened, the govern- 
ment of Berne granted it a sum of six hundred livres; 
and those of Fribourg, the Valais, and St. Gall, sent cre- 
tin children to be maintained there at their expense. 
The King of Prussia likewise took notice of it, and ors 
dered two children to be placed there from the principal- 
ity of Neufchatel; the Countess of Hahn Hahn, who had 
taken her daughter tothe Abendberg, in the vain hope of 
effecting her cure, (but her age, sixteen, rendered it im- 
possible,) with a most natural sympathy for others simi- 
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larly affltcted, requested that a Valaisan child should be 
always maintained there at her expense, to be called her 
child, one succeeding the other when cured, and for 
which she gave the necessary funds. 

Associations began then to be formed in many of the 
capitals of Hurope, beginning with Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, &c., and, finally, Dr. Troxler, professor at Berne, 
gave the establishment the sanction of his powerful name, 
Subscriptions were made which have enabled Dr. Gug- 
genbuhl to extend his operations wider than he possibly 
could have done; and last year he ventured to add a sec- 
ond building to the original one, that the children might 
be enabled to continue their gymnastic exercises through 
the winter, whereas before they could only be performed 
inthe open air. He has also added two or three rooms 
in the new building, which can be occupied by the pa- 
rents of the children, who may wish to remain with them 
for a longer or a shorter time ; for among the sick, whom 
Dr. Guggenbuhl’s rising reputation has brought to the 
Abendberg, are some of high rank, who, though not pre- 
cisely cretins, were yet of that class of patients in whom 
the brain appears not to have been properly developed; 
and to these he has been of very great use. When we 
visited him, in 1846, and fully enjoyed the sight of so 
much natural and moral beauty, we saw two titled little 
girls who had been taken to him from Germany, to die, as 
it was thought, but who have, on the contrary, lived and 
prospered under his roof. 

Of the number of children hitherto admitted, one-third 
have been sent back to their families quite cured, others 
more or less ameliorated, and some few have died. In 
general, Dr. Guggenbuh! complains that they are not left 
long enough, and assures us that a long space of time and 
continued care are absolutely necessary to insure perfect 
success; not less, he reckons, than three years, in gen- 
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eral. Some have appeared to baffle every effort, their 
bodies presenting an ensemble of deformity, their tongues 
obtruding from their mouths, their heads hanging down, 
their skin wrinkled like a person of eighty, their limbs 
dwindled to nothing, their bodies enormous, and neither 
sign of intelligence nor any articulate sound to be drawn 
from them. Even these by his kind and judicious treat- 
ment, by unwearying care, by baths, by aromatic fric- 
tions, by electricity, by goats’ milk, by exposure to the 
air and sun, by every means of infant development, play- 
ing, talking, laughing, by lessons with pictures, and by 
singing—even these have acquired the use of their limbs, 
the power of speceh, the faculty of learning; and have, 
after a long stay on the Abendberg, been sent back as 
well as, and even more forward in most branches of in- 
struction, than the generality of children of their age. 
Their progress is never uniform or regular, but always 
by fits and starts, and all at once, as if a cell were open= 
ed in their brain, or a veil withdrawn from their under- 
standing, and that, too, when least expected. Parents 
and sthoolmasters might learn many a useful lesson on 
that Alpine height, and find data which would save more 
than one dunce from the rod, and teach the master that he 
is far more to blame than the scholar. 


His great principle is to strengthen the body before he 
attempts to develope the mind. He even goes so far as 
io say, that to venture on the second before the first is ac- 
complished, is productive of the most disastrous conses 
quences; and were his warning voice but listened to, 
how many victims of precocity, how many little wonders, 
who minister to parental self-love for a time, and then sink 
into mediocrity afterwards, might be saved from subse- 
quent suffering and nervous irritability! 

Dr. Guggenbuhl divides cretinism into several different 
species :—I1st, Atrophy, in which the spinal marrow has 
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_ suffered mostly, and the extremities are nearly paralyzed; 
2d, Raehitie, where the bones have become soft and 
spongy, and out of proportion; 3d, Hydrocephalie ; the 
disorder being occasioned by water formed in the cells 
of the skull which ought to be occupied by the brain; 
4th, Inborn, of which the germ isin the infant at its birth, 
and which presents any or all of the foregoing princi- 
ples, and varies in intensity, from the slightly affected, 
down to the mass of animal matter which lies where itis 
placed, and can neither move nor speak. In this class 
are to be remarked those who have imperfect bodily 
growth, and the lead out of proportion to the body; and 
also those who do not speak, yet are not deaf, but who 
have great difficulty in articulating, and are too lazy to 
attempt it. 

We might give some striking extracts from the German 
report published by Dr. Guggenbull in 1846, illustrative 
of each of these torms of cretinism; but perhaps the fol- 
lowing case of the first mentioned form of cretinism, 


(atrophy,) will be considered suflicient in a non-profes- 
sional journal like this :— 


“ff, , alittle girl of six months old, was brought to 
us. Her mother is strong and healthy, but her father 
weak and scrofulous. ‘Till she was four months old she 
was in good health, but weaker than children of that age 
generally. A violent cold was the beginning of her ill- 
ness; and when brought to our house, her appearance 
was sd wretched as to procure her the name of the little 
worm, from the Princess Royal Henrietta of Wurtemberg, 
during her visit to us; and truly was she so named, for 
she was frightful to look upon. Her body was more like 
a skeleton covered with skin than any thing else, and that 
skin was cold and wrinkled. All her muscles were im- 
movable, and the extremities of her body like miniature 
hands and feet. Her face was deadly white, her fore- 
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head and cheeks wrinkled like an old persons, while her 
black and piercing eyes had a singularly knowing look. 
She slept ill, her pulse was feeble, and she had no nat- 
ural heat. She came to us in July; the weather was 
beautiful, and the keenness of our mountain air, the unin- 
terrupted sunshine of our un¢louded sky, ihe electricity 
which predominates in the atmosphere, all which have so 
great an influence on ourinvalids, were furthered by strict 
regimen and constant care. This delicate little crea- 
ture, who so soon after her birth had begun to lose all re- 
semblance to a human being, and that so rapidly, now 
made as rapid stridestowards recovery. In three months’ 
time, the deformities of her person began to disappear, 
her skin recovered its natural warmth, the wrinkles van- 
ished, and her face grew young again, with the hue and 
the charm of infancy; and at the same time her smile, 
and the manner in which she took notice of those around 
her, showed that the faculties of her mind were awaken- 
ing, also. Inthe space of twelve months, she had lost 
the appearance of a little doll, and had regained that of 
children of her own age—proof sufficient of the efficacy 
of proper treatinent begun without loss of time, and of 
the disorder being more efficaciously treated in earliest in- 
fancy than at a later period. It is now cighteen months 
since she left us, and we have had the happiness of learn- 
ing from the Pastor Bitzius, of Lutzelfluck, (so well 
known as a popular writer,) in whose parish she is, that 
she continues in perfect health, and can talk and express 
herself well.” 

Dr. Guggenbuh! makes a wide distinction between cre- 
tinism and idiotism; and after illustrating his ideas on 
the subject by the description of two brothers who are 
in his institution—the one cretin, the other idiot—he pro- 
ceeds thus :— 


“Cretinism shows itself sometimes in the physical de- 
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velopment, and sometimes in the intellectual, and some- 
times in both, and to about the same degree. Itis always 
accompanied by some great defect in the constitution ; 
while the intellect is, nevertheless, capable of being 
acted upon. 

“‘ Tdiotism, on the contrary, is often found in a beautiful, 
well-proportioned body. It is occasioned, without any 
exception, by a fault in the formation of the brain—some- 
times too large—or an organization of it which excludes 
the possibility of any but a very slight degree of cultiva- 
tion, 

“‘ Anatomical researches on the bodies of cretins have 
shown that the seat of the disorder is almost always in 
the brain. Sometimes its substance differs from that of 
healthy subjects by being too hard or too little ; some- 
times it is watery, and sometimes its fibres are flat and 
small, asin animals. Yeta cause still hidden from us, 
either before or after birth, hinders the proper develop- 
meut of the brain and of the spinal marrow, both so es- 
sentially necessary to the growth and the progress of the 
child. 

“Cretinism is also closely allied to scrofula; the 
symptoms of the latter being often, if not always, found 
in cretins, and the same remedies being generally good 
for both. (Goitres, also, often accompany or precede it, 
and are sometimes enormous in old cretins.) Scrofulais 
frequent in the valleys, very fatal, and its effects dread- 
ful, even where it does not kill.” 

Such, then, is cretinism—a disorder which is sometimes 
brought into the world by the unfortunate child at its birth, 
and which in that case has a stronger hold over the con- 
stitution than when it attacks it at a later period; but 
which the oftenest shows itself the first few weeks, or 
months, or years, of its existence; seldom or ever after 
the age of seven years; and if met bya change of air and 
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diet, by strengthering and exciting remedies, by action 
on the nerves, the bones, and the muscles, can be stop- 
ped short and finally cured, if taken in time after the mo- 
ment when it first manifests itself, and if the treatment is 
continued long enough; and which can almost always 
be modified: thus differing entirely from idiocy, which 
is incurable and unmodifiable. Cretins, at the highest 
point of the disorder, never live longer than twenty-five 
years, and pass, as it were, at.once from childhood to old 
age in their appearance. 

They are even in that extreme state of disgusting help- 
lessness, the objects of tenderness and superstitious rev- 
erence in their families ; according to the beneficent dis- 
pensations of a merciful God, who never permits a want 
inthe human race without implanting a feeling in the hu- 
man heart which is to lead men to minister untoit. Their 
heads are almost invariably larger than those of othermen, 
and offer some singularand defective forms, through which 
one feature runs without exception—the depression of the 
forehead. Unfortunately, those prejudices which exist 
everywhere among the poor, have hitherto greatly hinder- 
ed all anatomical researches in cretins, and rendered the 
study of the causes of cretinism so vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

We willnow turn tothe remedies which Dr. Guggen- 
buhl has employed with the greatest success, and which 
he recommends to the notice and use of the scientific 
world. 

They are, in general, the same, with little variation; 
and consist in electric shocks on the head and on the feet, 
given during sleep or in the bath, where generally the 
little patients pronounce their first distinct words; of 
aromatic frictions on the back, with baths of the same, of 
preparations of steel, bark; of the waters of Wiedegg, 
which are in the neighborhood; of cod-liver oil ; of iodine ; 
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of juglam regia; of a diet composed of goats’ milk, which 
is peculiarly aromatic on the mountains; of meat, some 
few vegetables, with the entire exclusion of potatoes; but, 
above all, and the most important, is continual exposure 
to the air and sunshine—those who cannot walk being 
laid out on the grass to inhale the wholesome breezes of 
that high, pure air;* cold baths they cannot bear. Gym- 
nastic exercises, which require the daily use of every 
muscle, are also very important, and excite the chil- 
dren to emulation in their feats; while the exercise of 
the faculties of the mind are equally carried on in men- 
tal gymnastics, according to the powers of each little 
scholar. Music has been found to be a powerrful aid, 
soothing, interesting and refining; and we can bear wit- 
ness ourselves to the thrilling effect of the voices of the 
happy little group, who sang to us in their infantine man- 
ner the praises of their God. Few persons, we think, 
could have restrained their tears while listening to that 
infant choir, and reflecting that but for the Christian 
love which has watched over them, their voices might 
still have uttered nothing but groans, and their souls re- 
mained ignorant of God their Maker. 

Let us now turn to the difficult question—what are the 
causes of cretinism? and set forth the various supposi- 
tions which have been given down to the present day. 

From all the observations made by Dr. Guggenbuhl 
himself, and collected by him from others, from those 
also published by the different societies which have ex- 
amined into it, there seems to remain no doubt that it ari- 
ses from local causes affecting the state of the atmosphere 
in which the children are bornor live. That it is neces- 
sarily hereditary, does not appear; for children of parents 

*Messrs. Schublu and Buzzorini have shown, by their experiments, that the 
human lungs absorb in the mountain air a much greater quantity of oxygen 


than in the plain ; for which reason the nervous system is more active, animal 
heat is stronger, and the nourishment given to the body more abundant. 
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half cretin, or with some signs of the disease, often es- 
cape; whereas very lively and healthy persons often have 
cretin children, when living in a close, steamy air, in val- 
leys where there is not a thorough renewing of the air; 
or where stagnant vapors remain on the sides of the hills; 
by the waters coming down from the heights, and being 
held in by a ledge of rocks or a belt of trees. We must 
add also the want of cleanliness and fresh air in the hab- 
jtations, which are but too often devoid of a sufficient 
number of windows, and which are generally ornamented 
in front by a large dunghill, surrounded by a pool of in- 
fectious water, from which emanations exhale which must 
necessarily form a part of the atmosphere of the inte- 
rior of the dwellings. Want of cleanliness in their per- 
sons also—the use of fresh water being no part of their 
education; and lastly, the miserable food that the peasants 
in general live upon, consisting of salt meat at times, 
black bread, hard cheese, and potatoes. 


What seems to justify this theory is, that along withthe 
advancement of civilization, (the consequence of long 
peace,) of much travelling, of money flowing into places 
which formerly were never visited by strangers; in conse 


quence also of the progress made in comfort in the houses, 
of cleanliness im particular, (partially introduced,) of 
drainage, of better roads, etc., it is certain that the very 
most disgusting form of cretinism has nearly disappeared. 
Those unfortunate beings, who could neither move, speak, 
nor show any sign of humanity, except its most degraded 
form, are scarcely now to be met with. Such were those 
frightful objects which the French soldiers fired at on their 
first entrance into Switzerland, not from cruelty, but from 
the horror with which they inspired them. The inhabit~ 
ants have also at the same time become more active, 
laborious, and sober by their intercourse with other coun- 
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tries;t and the great facilities of land and water carriage 
have introduced the produce of the colonies, and substi: 
tuted a much more wholesome species of food than the 
indigestible cheeses, curds, salt-pork, greasy bacon; 
which before constituted their only nourishment. 

Formerly, also, cretins but a step removed from the 
state we have described, were unfortunately permitted 
by the authorities to inter-marry, and thus became the 
parents of wretches yet more unhappy than themselves. 
Now, marriages among near relations, especially where 
there is any tendency to disorder, are much discouraged; 
as being fatal to the health of their children. We may 
therefore hope that, ifno great pressure of misery should 
fall on the inhabitants of the Alpine valleys, every suc- 
ceeding year may bring amongst them some of those habe 
its which are the best preventatives of scrofula, goitre; 
and cretinism. 

But to return to the history of the Abendberg. There 
have been founded two other hospices in imitation of it— 
the one in Wurtemberg, by afew Christian friends associ- 
ated together, and which is placed under the direction of 
Mr Rosch; the other in Saxony, formed by the unwearied 
efforts of Dr. Carus, physician to the king. In Austria, 
researches are making under the superintendence of the 
Baron Funchtersleben, but no establishment has yet 
been made; and through the mountains of Caucasus inqui- 
ries are going on by the great Russian oculist, Piragoff, 
whose name is so well known to science. The King of 
Sardinia also has taken up the subject with royal munifi- 
cence and ordered an investigation of every parish thro’- 
out his dominions, which has been now at work for 
_ tit is a fact, that since the speaing of the route into Italy by the Simplon, 
the number of such wretched beings has much diminished all through the Va- 
lais. Only since then the banking up of the Rhone has taken place, and is still 

rosecuted by the authorities of the canton, by which the marshes, —— 


formerly were under water on each side of the river, are drained, and f 
into a fertile and salubrious country. 
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many months, and the report of which is expected to be 
published speedily. 

Dr. Guggenbuhl’s second report, as yet only published 
in German, is accompanied by a very large number of 
letters of affection and encouragement, addressed to him 
from all parts of the continent by men of science, learn- 
ing, philanthropy, and Christian principle, many of whom 
have visited the Abendberg, and give their witness to its 
success. They are in some instances accompanied by 
the diplomas of different learned societies. 

It is now time to close our humble tribute to the beauty 
and the importance of Dr. Guggenbuhl’s bold under- 
taking in a medical, a scientific, a philanthropic, a political, 
and, above all, ina Christian point of view ; and we can 
fearlessly call on all those in our own happy land, where 
cretinism and goitres are unknown, to whom the present 
and future welfare of mankind is dear, to come forward 
with the abundant riches with which prosperity and 
commerce have blessed us, so different from the scanty 
resources of poor revolutionized Switzerland, and help 
one of the noblest and the most unselfish enterprises that 
the age can boast of. 

Let not his confidence in the sympathy and the assist- 
ance of the wise and the good of every country be disap- 
pointed, but let those who are unscathed by such afflic- 
tions build here an alter of thanksgiving to God! 
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ARTICLE IIl. 


The Trial of WILLIAM FREEMAM, for the murder of 
JOHN G. VAN NEST, including the Evidence and the 
Arguments of Counsel, with the Decision of the Supreme 
Court granting a new trial—And of the post-mortem exami- 
nation of the body by AmMaritau Bricuam, M. D., and 

others. Reported by Bensamin F. Haut, Counsellor at 
Law. Auburn, Derby, Miller § Co., Publishers, 1848. 


Most of our readers are already familiar with many 
of the circumstances connected with this trial. Wm. 
Freemay, the prisoner, was born in Cayuga Co., N. Y., 
in 1824. His father was born a slave, but became free 
in 1816. He died in 1827 from inflammation of the brain, 
caused, as was supposed, by an accidental injury. Of 
his brothers and sisters two only survive ; one has for 12 
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years been a wandcring lunatic ; one of those that died 

was for some years previous to her death insane. The 
mother of William was from Berkshire, Mass. Her fa- 
ther was black : her mother belonged to the Stockbridge 
tribe of Indians. So far as testimony can be obtained 
William manifested as much intelligence as ordinary col- 
ored children of his age, until 12 or 14 years of age, 
when he exhibited some peculiarities of character and 
disposition. Until the year 1840 Freeman had lived at 
various places in the capacity of servant, but without 
any steady home. His father being dead, and his mo- 
ther, who was addicted to intemperance, going out as a 
domestic, William can scarce be said to have had any 
fixed residence. 


In the spring of 1840 Freeman was arrested on a charge 
of stealing a horse from Mrs. Martha Godfrey. No evi- 
dence appearing against him he was discharged. An- 
other black, by the name of Freeman, having been ar- 
rested on the same charge, he turned States’ evidence. 
On his testimony alone Freeman was again arrested, 
convicted, and sentenced to States’ Prison for five years. 


Whilst in prison, he was struck a severe blow over the 
head which seemed caused his deafness. Freeman al- 
ways asserted that he did not stealthe horse. Mr. Hall 
says he was doubtless innocent of the offence for which 
he was imprisoned. 


From the whole of the evidence it appeared that the 
treatment he received while in prison was cruel and abu- 
sive in the extreme; during this time he became deaf*in 
the right ear. His sentence expired in September, 1845. 
During the succeeding fall and winter he lived mostly 
with his brother-in-law, but part of the time with other 
colored persons. He was sometimes employed in saw- 
ing wood, but was generally sluggish, stupid and indo- 
lent. The injustice of bis imprisonment, and the abuse 
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he received whilst in prison, seemed constantly to prey 
onhis mind. He believed that he was entitled to pay for 
the time he was unjustly, imprisoned ; twice he applied 
to magistrates for warrants, as he said, against those who 
sent him to States’ Prison, but could not tell against 
whom he wanted the warrants. They were of course 
refused. 

After working about at sundry little jobs, for which he 
received a trifling compensation, he left Depuys, his 
brother-in-law, and went to live with a colored woman 
by the name of Mary Ann Newark. Her account of him 
is that he did not hear very quick. Would put down his 
ear and want her to speak louder. That he never spoke 
much, and only spoke when spoken to. That he never 
asked any questions himself, and answered those put to 
him very briefly. Freeman left her house between 6 and 
7in the evening on the 12th of March, 1846. She did 
not know whither or for what purpose. 

About three and a half miles south of the village of 
Auburn, lived the family of John G. Nan Nest, consisting 
of Mr. V. V., his wife, two sons and one daughter, Mrs. 
Wyckoff, his mother-in-law, Helen Holmes and a Mr. 
Van Arsdale. On the evening of the 12th, as they were 
about retiring, without the least premonition or slightest 
provocation, Mr. Van Nest, his wife, and son, George B. 
Van Vest, were slain: Mrs. Wyckoff mortally, and Van 
Arsdale seriously wounded. After the struggle with Van 
Arsdale, the assassin made his escape from the house, 
took a horse from the stable and fled. The horse falling 
with him, he stabbed him, took another froma stable and 
fled to the county of Oswego, where he had acquaintan- 
ces, and was in the habit of visiting. He was pursued 
by the officers of Justice, arrested, and proved to be 
William Freeman. Mr. Hall, himself a resident of Au- 
burn, gives the following description of what followed :— 
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“The officers returned him fettered and bound to the 
house of Van Nest, to which the magistrates repaired to 
take the proof of his identify and guilt from the mouths 
of the survivors. Tidings of the awful affair having 
meanwhile Leen widely spread, the inhabitants of the 
country far around, rushed, en masse, to the scene of 
slaughter. After beholding the lifeless bodies of father, 
mother and son, and at the same time learning that Mrs. 
Wyckoff had died from her wounds in a neighboring 
house, t!iey were so shocked and exasperated, that an ir- 
repressible and tumultuous indignation burst forth from 
every mouth aud nearly overbore the authorities who had 
in charge the wretched assassin. The excitement was 
unprecedented in this section of the State. It was 
thought the course of justice, marked out by the law, was 
too slow forthe punishment of such an-offender. That 
the death of the family of Van Nest must be at once 
avenged. ‘The populace sought his blood, and madly 
called for the victim of their fury, that they might tear 
him to atoms—the jibbet, rack, and flame, were each 
proposed for his immediate destruction. The rope and 
the lasso were ready for snatching him from the officers 
of the law.” 


The excitement caused by the killing of the Van Nest 
family—the character of the act—the plea of insanity— 
which was made in defence—the protracted trial—the 
reputation of the distinguished counsel, and the number 
and standing of the medical witnesses called, all con- 
spired to give to the cause an interest which is scarcely 
surpassed by any cause in the annals of the jurispru- 
dence of the State. We therefore rejoice that the report 
of the trial, the argument of the distinguished counsel, 
and the charge of the Judge, together with the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, have been put in a durable form. 
Mr. Hall deserves the thanks of both the Legal and Med- 
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ical professions. The work contains a fund of informa- 
tion and opinions on the medical jurisprudence of insani- 
ty, which is scarce found in any other work. The Statute 
expressly declares that no insane person can be tried, but 
points out no method of determining the question of in- 
sanity. Under the common lawit may be determined by 
the Judge from personal inspection, with or without the 
aid of medical witnesses, or a jury may be empannelled 
to try the question. The latter course was adopted by 
the Court. The book, therefore, may properly be divid- 
ed into two parts, viz: the question as to the sanity of the 
prisoner at the time of trial, or whetherhe should be tried; 
and the question of his sahity at the time of the homi- 
cide. The Judge very properly instructed the first jury 
that their verdict was merely to enlighten the Court, and 
although they refused to bring in a verdict of sanity, the 
Court were at liberty to accept it or any verdict they 
choose, and put the prisoner on trial; but such decisions 
could not prejudice the defence on the main issue. We 
were not a little surprised to find the Attorney-General, 
ina note to his argument, state, “This preliminary pro- 
ceeding was merely to satisfy the Court on the propriety 
of proceeding with the trial, and settled nothing except 
that the trial should be proceeded with.” (p. 467). 
Whereas on the report of the trial (p. 314) it is stated, 
Mr. Van Buren said, he objected to the proofon the ground 
“that the verdict on the preliminary issue, rendered onthe 
sixth day of July, instant, is aud was conclusive that the 
prisoner was sane on that day, and that the same cannot 
be contradicted by evidence.” In this objection he was 
sustained by the Court, and the testimony excluded. 


Judge Beardsley gives such decision as one of the rea- 
sons why the judgment should be reversed, and a new 
trial granted. 

As the words of the Statute is express that no 
insane man should be tried, we propose to review, 
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very briefly, the evidence on the preliminary trial, as to 
the then insanity of the prisoner. If the law was con- 
strued literally no man who was in the least insane could 
be tried. Judge Beardsley thinks, and in this opinion we 
concur, that the expression should be taken in a limited 
sense. The Statute before cited is emphatic “that no 
msane person can be tried.” The common law equally 
forbids the trial of any person in a state of insanity, (p. 
483). Although the terms of the Statute would embrace 
every case of insanity, and although persons entirely be- 
‘reft of reason could not be tried, yet there are many cases 
of partial insanity, where the person should at least be 
subjected toatrial. Judge Beardsley says, “if therefore 
a person arraigned for crime, is capable of understanding 
the nature and object of the proceeding going on against 
him—if he rightly comprehends his own condition in ref- 
erence to such proceedings, and can conduct his defence 
in a rational manner, he is for the purpose of being tried 
to be deemed sane, although on some subjects his mind 
may be deranged or unsound. This is, as seems to me, 
the true meaning of the Statute, and such is the con- 
‘struction put by the English Courts on a similar clause 
inanact of Parliament.” (Opinion of Judge Beardsley, ' 
p- 483). 


Judge Beardsley quotes numerous decisions from the 
English Courts, to show that if the prisoner is not compe- 
tent to understand the proceedings of the trial, and to 
conduct his defence, he should not be tried. Such also is 
the authority of Blackstone, as quoted by the Attorney- 
General—“ If a man in his sound memory commits a - 
capital offence, and before arraignment forit, he becomes 
mad, he ought not to be‘arraigned for it, because he is 
not able to plead to it with that advice and caution that 
he ought: (Argument of the Attorney-General, p. 430). 
It is then evident that if the prisoner at the bar was in- 
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capable of comprehending the nature of the trial, and 
was unable to “ plead with advice and caution,” he ought 
not to have been tried. 

The first question that arises is, was the prisoner feign- 
ing insanity ? this is repudiated by all the witnesses, both 
for and against, the prosecution ; those who testify to his 
sanity all represent him as having a very low order of 
intellect. Doct. Spencer, for the prosecution, says :— 
‘‘He has a low order of rational uneducated mind.” 
Doct. Bigelow, another witness for the prosecution, says: 
“‘T don’t know as I have occasion to suspect that he has 
answered me otherwise than honestly.” 

There is a strange inconsistency in the testimony of 
Dr. B., he being the only witness, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, that testifies their belief that the pris- 
oner knew that he was on trial; he says “‘ my impression 
is that he knows what is going on in Court.” ‘He 
knows the subject matter of this issue.” Numerous wit- 
nesses testified that the prisoner, when asked for what 
purpose he was taken to the Court House, uniformly an- 
swered, “I don’t know.” The same answer was made 
in presence of Doct. B., and yet Doct. Bigelow says, 
under oath, “ I don’t know as I have occasion to suspect 
that he has answered me otherwise than honestly.” 
Doct. Spencer says :—“I have gone upon the assump- 
tion that he intended to speak the truth, but I have 
not relied so much on that as the manner of his state- 
ment.” 

Doct. Dimon, another witness for the prosecution, says: 
“ T should not think he has as much intellect as an ordi- 
nary child of fourteen years of age. In some respects 
he would hardly compare with children of two or three 
years.” 

Question.—“ With a child of what age would you 
compare him in respect to knowledge 7” 
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Answer.—* With a child of two or three years old.” 
-We may then disiniss the question as to his feigning 
insanity. Was he then capable of making a defence ? 
When asked ‘about the homicide he uniformly admitted 
the killing of Van Nest and family. When asked if they 
should say he did not kill them, he said “ No.” When 
asked if he was sorry, he sometimes said *“ No ;” some- 
times “I don’t know ;” when asked why he killed them, 
he said something about being imprisoned for stealing a 
horse, and * he did n't do it.” 

Doct. Brigham says: “I asked liim about the Court— 
the counsel—the jury—and the trial; to ascertain if he 
knew what he was to be tried for; but I never could 
get from him a distinct answer. His answer was some- 
times that he “ did not know ;” sometimes he would say 
_“ahorse.” I tried to converse with him about his de- 
fence. Lasked what he could prove in defence of him- 
self. He said “they could prove he was in prison five 
years for stealing a horse, and he didn’t steal it.” This 
he twice replied in answer to my questions. I asked 
if he was sorry for the act; he sometimes said “ No;” 
sometimes “I don’t know.” His words were spoken 
slowly and incoherently.” 

Doct. Coventry testifies ‘that Doct. Bigelow enquired 
of him whether a ‘trial was not going on in the Court 
House.” He said “ he did not know.” 

Doct. McCall testifies, “I asked him if he knew he 
was on trial; he said “don’t know.” I asked him if he 
did not know that he was on trial for killing those peo= 
ple; after a few moments he answered, * s’pose so.” I 
asked him if he had counsel; he said “don’t know.” * 

During the whole trial the prisoner never manifested 
the least interest in the proceedings, and was apparent- 
ly the most unconcerned person in the Coitirt House. 


When arraigned for trial, the District Attorney, in a 
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very loud voice, asked the prisoner if he demanded a 
trial upon the indictments. ‘To which the prisoner an- » 
swered, “ No.” °' The prisoner was then asked if he had 
counsel ; to which he replied, “I don’t know. The 
prisoner was then asked if he was able to employ coun- 
sel, to which be answered, * No.” His Honor, the Cir- 
cuit Judge, then directed the Clerk to enter for the 
prisoner a plea of not guilty. 

William H. Seward, counsel for the prisoner, after the 
preliminary trial, made this declaration under oath:— 
‘«‘ The prisoner at the bar is a person of a mind so feeble, 
and knowledge so limited, as to be absolutely unable, in 
the belief of this deponent, to make, with requisite un- 
derstanding, any deposition, or perform any other legab 
act.” 

The testimony appears to us perfectly conclusive and 
irvesistible, that not only was the prisoner incapable of 
‘“‘ conducting his defence in a rational manner,” but that 
he had no distinct conception of the nature of a trial, and 
in the language of his counsel, was “absolutely incapa- 
ble of making, with requisite understanding, any depo- 
sition, or performing any other legal act.” There is no 
evidence through the whole trial that he knew he was 
being tried. Many of the medical witnesses for the 
prosecution seem to have got the impression that no mat- 
ter how deficient the prisoner was in intellect, he could 
not be considered insane unless there was derangement. 
Thus the testimony of Doct. Dimon, that‘in point of 
knowledge he was equal to a child of two or three 
years old. The law on this subject is very explicit, and 
should have been explained and so stated by the Court 
to the Jury. 

Judge Beardsley quotes numerous cases from the En- 
glish Courts. (Russel, p. 16). “ If a prisoner have not, at 
the time of his trial, trom defect of his faculties, sufficient 
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intelligence to understand the nature of the proceedings 
against him, the Jury ought to find that he is not sane.” 

“In the case of Rex v. Dyson, before Justice J. Par- 
ker, 1831, the Judge told the Jury that if the prisoner 
had not then, from defect of her faculties, intelligence 
enough to understand the nature of the preceedings 
against her, they ought to find her not sane.” 


One of the principal witnesses for the prosecution 
swears that the prisoner at the bar has the intelligence of 
an ordinary child of two or three years old. Could such 
a child understand the nature of the proceedings against 
him? and yet he swears the prisoner is not, in his opinion, 


insane. 

We are aware that it is considered the duty of counsel 
to leave no means untried for the success of their cause. 
Questionable as the morality of the doctrine is in civil 
causes it certainly should have no place on the part of 
the public prosecutor in criminal cases. True, it is not 
the part of the prosecuting officer to judge, but if satisfied 
of the innocence of the prisoner at the bar, he should be 
content with a candid presentation of the facts to, the ju- 
ry. We have far too high an opinion of the capacity of 
the late Attorney-General to suppose he entertained a 
doubt as to the total unfitness of the prisoner to be tried. 
How then are we to account for the zeal with which he 
prosecuted the prisoner until he obtained a conviction. 
We suppose it must be attributed to pride of profession, 
and unwillingness to be defeated in a case which had at- 
tracted so much attention, and when pitted against such 
distinguished counsel ; buat in our humble opinion, all the 
glory and cclat of such a triumph would be but a ‘poor 
compensation for the feeling that we have been the means 
of carrying a fellow being to the gallows, even though 
that being was as stupid, ignorant and degraded as Wm. 
Freeman. 
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Events subsequent to the trial, as well as the post-mor- 
tem examintion, removed all doubt as to the insanity of 
the prisoner. No small degree of moral courage was requi- 
site for counsel to dare to stem this currentof popular indig- 
nation; and too much praise can scarce be awarded to the 
distinguished counsel, Messrs. Seward, Morgan, Wright, 
and Blatchford, who, without the hope of fee or reward, 
and in the face of public obloquy, dared to defend the pris- 
oner, and save our courts from the disgrace of consign- 
ing to the gallows a fellow being, already suffering un- 
der the severest of human afflictions. 

Our limits at the present time will not admit of our en. 
tering into the consideration of the evidence of the in- 
sanity of the prisofer at the time of his commission of the 
homicide, we therefore reserve it for a future number. 

C. B. C. 

P. S. As the post-mortem examination of the body 
of Freeman is referred to, and is necessary to the com- 
pletion of the case, we subjoin two accounts of it furnish- 
ed-Mr. Hall, and published by him in this account of the 
trial.—pp. 498 and 502, 


OPINION OF BLANCHARD FOSGATE, M.D. 


Dear Sir :—In reply to your note requesting a states 
ment of the post-mortem examination of the body of 
William Freeman, at which Lassisted, I beg leave to say 
that my views of that case are embodied in an article 
lately prepared by me, and published in the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences for October, 1847. If 
that article will answer the purpose indicated in your let- 
ter, it is at your disposal. Yours, &c., 


B. F. Hatt, Esq., BLANCHARD FOSGATE. 


“Witt1am FreemMan—the murderer of the Van Nest 
family—was a native of Anburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 
twenty-three years old. In stature he measured about 
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five feet seven inches, and when in health weighed inthe 
vicinity of one hundred and fifteen pounds. He had a 
broad chest, 2ud was of muscular make. With the ex- 
ception of a slight admixture of aboriginal blood, he was 
of African descent. 

“ At the age of sixteen lic was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment in the State Prison at Auburn, for grand 
larceny. It was long since conceded that of this charge 
he was innocent. His sentence expired in September, 
1845. He left his prison conscious of the injustice he 
had suffered, and had imbibed an idea that he was enti- 
tiled to pay for his time. This sentiment could not be 
eradicated from his mind, and on several occasions he 
applied for warrants against those whom he supposed 
liable. Remuneration witlyhim was the one idea. Failing 
in this mode of obtaining redress, he armed himself with 
acommon butcher’s knife, and a cane with a blade at- 
tached to the lower end, and frem his lodging made his 
way toward tlie Owasco Lake, at about sunset on the 
12th of March, 1846. Atter examining two or three 
premises, he finallv selected the residence of Mr. Van 
Nest as the proper place to begin ‘his work,’ as he termed 
it, and there massacred Mr. Van Nest, his wife, and one 
child, aged two years, and Mrs. Wyckoff, aged seventy. 
He stabbed Mr. Van Arsdale in the chest, who subse- 
quently recovered. In the afiray he entered every room 
in the house, both above and below, but took nothing 
away. He went to the stable, unfastened and mounted 
ahorse, and was some rods from the scene of devasta- 
tion in the incredibly short period of not more than five 
minutes from the time of entering the house, as was 
proved in evidence. ‘Three days afterwards he was 
committed to Cayuga county jail to await his trial. 

“ He was tried at a special session of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, July, 1846—first, as to whether he was sane at the 
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time of trial, and secondly, on the indictment. A verdict 
of sufficient soundness of mind to be put on trial was ren- 
dered on the preliminary issue, and of wilful murder on 
the indictment. A trial calling forth so much talent in 
its prosecution, and arousing such fearful excitement 
among the people, is of rare occurrence. Subsequent- 
ly, however, a new trial was granted by the Supreme 
Cour. 

“Qn the part of the neople, the cause was conducted 
by Hon. Jobn Van Buren, Attorney-General of the State 
of New York, and for the defence by Hon. William H. 
Seward. Ex-Governor of this State. 

“ My; knowledge of the prisoner commenced on the 
16th of March, 1846, being ‘the day after his commit- 
ment, and it continued until the completion of a post- 
mortem examination of his body on the twenty-first of 
August, 1847. 

“ During the sceneat Van Nest’s, he received a severe 
wound in the articulation of the right thumb with the 
carpus—the artery barely escaping division. ‘This cir- 
cumstance saved the lives of other members of the 
family, because, to use his own expression, ‘he could n't 
handle his hand{any longer.’ 

“‘ My services were required on account of this injury. 
In addition to this wound, I also found him entirely deaf 
in the left, and partially so in the right ear. 

“Tt was a singular circumstance that he never made 
an inquiry as to either the extent or condition of the injury, 
or the time necessary to complete a cure, or the prospect 
of recovering the use of his haund—though it was the 
right, and as a Jaborer was h:s main dependence. Nei- 
ther did he complain of any. sensibility, in the wound, 
although the physical evidences of pain accompanying 
the inflammatory stage were such as to leave no doubt of 
Ns existence. In fact, from the time of his commitment 
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until the day of his death, although he often saw, and 
was attended by me through his last sickness, he asked 
only two questions, one about his medicine, the other re- 
garding his dict, and these were made during his lastillness. 


“During the principal part of his incarceration, he 
passed his tinie standing; his body erect—his head a little 
drooping, and with arms folded. He sustained this pos- 
tire with statue-like stillness—indicating great muscular 
strength. He exhibited a calm, quiet expression of coun- 
tenance, occasionally broken by a smile, which had the 
uppearance of just bursting into laughter, but would 
quickly subside, leaving tl:e same unalterable expression, 
as undisturbed as though a gleam of mirthfulness had 
never occupied his fancies. 'To the careless observer, 
itappeared as though he endeavored to suppress an irre- 
sistible propensity to laugh. This smile was never 
accompanied by any vocal sound, but often glowed upon 
his features, regardless of time, place or circumstance, 
indicative of intense mental emotion. For this emotion 
he could never assign a cause. I say he never could, 
because, when asked, he always said he ‘didn’t know.’ 
My conclusion is also based upon the remarkable fact, that 
on the trial, seventy-two witnesses on both sides coincided 
in the opinion that the prisoner did not intend to deceive 
inany reply made to the numerous interrogatories put to 
him. 

“His deafness increased until the sense of hearing was 
nearly, if not quite, obliterated. I doubt whether he 
heard any conversation for the last two weeks of his life ; 
at all events, I could not get a reply that harmonized with 
my question. 

“On the twelfth of June, 1847, I was called to seethe 
patient as being ‘not very well.’ He had a quick, thready 
pulse—considerable cough, with free expectoration—not 


uch appetite, but rather thirsty. He made no allusion 
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to these symptoms, but directed my attention to his left 
ear, which discharged pus profusely. From this timé 
forth, the aural discharge continued, accompanied by all 
the symptoms of tubercular phthisis, until his existence 
terminated, six days after the chain that bound him td 
the masonry of his cell had been removed. 

About three weeks previous to his decease, I observed 
a prominent protrusion of the left eye, and upon further 
examination there proved to be an entire obliteration of 
vision. He could not close the lids over it, for they, with 
all the muscles of that side of the face, were paralyzed, 
und the mouth considerably drawn to the right. The cor- 
nea of both organs had much the same appearance. The 
loss of vision, as I am inclined to think, was the result 
of functional, not organic lesion. ‘The protrusion depen- 
ded most probably upon the loss of muscular power iu 
its motor apparatus, in common with the muscles of that 
side of the face. The globe, in articulo-mortis, recovered 
ina great measure its natural location, as did the paral- 
yzed muscles of the face—a common occurrence of fa- 
cial distortion from nervous lesion at death. 

“Owing to insufficiency of light in the cell, but more 

articularly to the shattered condition of the patient 
being deaf, almost blind, and nearly speechless—no 
satisfactory account of symptoms or the eflect of remedies 
vould be obtained from him. 

“As this case presents points of interest in many fiar- 
ticulars, I would remark that phrenologically, Mr. Fow- 
ler says, ‘he is very defective in the mental tempera- 
ment, and has great predominance in the muscular. His 
propensities (with the exception of self-esteem and firm- 
hess, very large—and combativeness and destructive- 
ness, large) are all small, and have but little influence: 
The intellectual faculties are not so small, yet the 
quality of brain considered, their influence is quite lithi- 
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ted. He has no real balance to his mind; it is entirely 
one-sided, he being at‘the mercy of circumstances, and 
the stronger propensities.’ (See Phrenological Almanac 
in press for 1848.) Another phrenologist, though of less 
notoriety, has allowed him a much better development; 
but whatever the external evidences of mind the contour 
of his bead may denote, they all have reference to a 
healthy brain. 

“T have measured his cranium in-two ways: First, 
by passing a string across the frontal and around the spi- 
nous process of the occipital bones. It measured, in the 
greatest circumference, twenty-one inches. Secondly, 
after the directions laid down in Combe’s Phrenology, 
by callipers. 

Viz: from occipital spine to individuality, 7 3-S inches. 
‘ occipital spine to ear, 4 4-8 
* ear to individuality, 4 6-8 
ear to firmness, 5 3-16 
destructiveness to destructiveness, 5 3-8 
cautiousness to cautiousness, 4 7-16 
ideality to ideality, 5 1-8 

“On proceeding to a post-mortem examination, the 
body was found extremely emaciated. The costal 
and pulmonary pleura, though easily separated, were ex- 
tensively adherent, and the lungs were an almost entire 
mass of disease. ‘Tuberculous matter was interspersed 
with abscesses throughout the whole organ. The peri- 

‘cardium contained about one and a half gills-of serum. 
The heart contained polypi, but had a healthy appear- 
ance. Liver natural. Gall bladder a little distended. 
Mucous membrane of the stomach slightly inflamed. 
Intestinal mucous coat healthy. Mesenteric glands tu- 
berculous. Urinary bladder distended. Kidneys natu- 
ral. The peritoneum appeared healthy, but the sac con- 


tained some fluid. 
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“ Upon opening the cranium, the bones were found ra- 
ther thinner than ordinary, particularly for a colored sub- 
ject, and the dura-mater was adherent to a portionof the 
occiput. The anterior portion of this membrane was 
congested and inflamed, with considerable serum be- 
tween it and the arachnoid. This latter tunic was some- 
what thickened and congested. ‘Phe anfractuosities of 
the right hemisphere of the cerebrum were filled with 
serum. The superficial vessels of the right anterior 
lobe highly congested on the superiorsurface. Cerebel- 
lum to all appearance healthy. 

“The whole brain, separate trom the dura-mater, weigh- 
ed 43 3-4 ounces avoidupois. Cerebrum 38 ounces. Ce- 
rebellum 5 3-4 ounces. 

«On section of the medullary substance, it was found 
thickly studded with bright red points. The right thala- 
mi appeared to have undergone some change, and the 
whole superior brain was more or less congested. The 
membrane covering the petrous portion of the left 
cavity was congested, and the remaining parts of it ap- 
peared healthy. 

‘‘ There were caries of the inner part of the petrous 
portion of the lefi temporal bone. The membrana tym- 
pani, with the internal structure of the ear, mostly oblit- 
erated. There was a necrosis containing fetid pus, 
having no perceptible connection with the external 
ear. 

“ Remarks.—The important question connected witht 
this subject is, whether the pathological state of the 
brain, its membranes and the ear, is one of long standing 
or of recent occurrence? On this point rests the physi- 
cal evidence of the-prisoner’s accountability. If by pos- 
sibility it could be determined that the organ of mental 
manifestation was without disease when the crime was 
perpetrated, then depravity unparalleled must be assigu- 
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ed as the only cause ; and if so, the disease of the organ 
at his decease could not be held in extenuation of his 
crimes. 

“ That the diseased condition of the brain was of long 
standing, appears to be unquesiionable from the fact, 
that the mental organ could not sustain so great a lesion 
as the autopsy presented, without the mind having exhib- 
ited sudden and violent derangement, as well as other 
symptoms which accompany its acute diseases. This, 
however, was not the case. He never complained of, 
or exhibited the ordinary symptoms in such instances, 
nor ever gave evidence of any mental change whatever; 
but on the contrary, presented the same characteristics 
throughout. During his last sickness, there was not a 
single symptom indicating acute inflammation of the 
brain, and yet, on examination after death, there were 
abundant and unequivocal evidences of inflammatory 
action there. 

“ The disease of the earalso was chronic, and dated its 
commencement some months previous to the commissiou 
of the crime. On his trial it was proved in evidence 
that about two years previous—when an inmate of the 
State Prison—he was struck on his bead with a board, 
the blow splitting the weapon into fragments. He attri- 
butes his deafness to this cause, or, to give his own 
description, ‘it knocked his words down his throat—his 
ears dropped dowu—his kernels (ineaning the tonsils ) 
droppeds’ Now,-the infliction of this blow upon a thin 
skull, associated with his own account of its effects, 
would lead us to conclude that the concussion seriously 
injured the auditory apparatus. It possibly burst the 
tympanum, and if so, it opened a communication be- 
tween the external ear and the fauces, which induced 
the remark that ‘it knocked the words down his throat,’ 
&c. Is it not a just conclusion, that from this injury the 
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diseased action was set up, which ultimately involved 
the whole brain 7 

“Whether the facial paralysis was the result of cere- 
bral congestien, or whether it was owing to a diseased 
state of the nerves of motion in connection with the con- 
dition of the ossa petrosa, may be questionable, because 
the nerves, as they passed off the brain, were apparent- 
ly healthy; but the right hemisphere of the brain being , 
the most deeply implicated in the organic derangement, 
the paralysis would appear, as it did in this case, in the 
muscles of the opposite side. 

“It shou!d notbe forgotten, that the deceased had passed 
through scenes of blood seldom equalled, where but a 
single individual was the aggressor; that he had been 
surrounded by the wild fury of an enraged populace for 
hours; that he had been chained, and for a portion of the 
time bedded upon the stone floor of a dimly-lighted cell, 
for almost eighteen months; suffering the jeers and grim- 
aces of inhuman and uncounted spectators; wasting by 
the slow process of consumption; sustaining the blight 
of one physical energy after another; with little compas- 
sion and less than ordinary attention; and through the 
whole period, having scarcely asked a question regard- 
ing either friend or foe, soliciting no favor, showing no ha- 
tred, exhibiting no remorse, entering no complaint, and 
through all, sustaining an undisturbed tranquillity. 

“From this concatenation of circumstances, this un- 
ruffled, equable, almost idiotic state of mind, that no ex- 
ternal relation could disturb, or internal influence alter, 
we can scarcely come to any other conclusion by patho- 
logical reasoning than that the state of mind which he ex- 
hibited subsequent to his arrest, depended on a chroni¢ 
derangement of the mental organ, and must have exist- 
ed antecedent to the crime itself. If such a combina- 
tion of pathological facts, and all the other cireumstan- 
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ces attending the prisoner from his arrest to his death, do 
not establish an unsound state of mind, they at least pre- 
sent one of the most extraordinary cases furnished by the 
annals of our race. Sucha case demands the careful 
consideration of the philosopher and jurist. 

“ How much the cause of justice and philosophy is in- 
debted to the unwearied perseverance of the eminent 
advocate who withstood the tide of popular indignation 
in conducting the prisoner’s defence, is left for other 
hands to register; but true it is, that over prejudice and 
error, science has gloriously triumphed. 

BLANCHARD FOSGATE. 

AuBurRN, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847.” 

Norr.—In the April number ot the American Quarterly Retrospect of Ameri- 
canand Foreign Practical Medicine aud Surgery, for 1848, the above article by 
Dr. Fosgate is re-published, with the following comment by the learned editor: 
“We publish this case not only for its intrinsic interest in an historical and mor- 
al point of view, but because it is drawn up with uncommon elegafce, and in 
a medico-legal point of view affords a most striking illustration, of the import- 


ance of this science to the wellare of men. 1t saved, in this instance, by its 
generous application, the life of an unaccountable ageut from sacrifice.” 


OPINION OF A. BRIGHAM, M.D. 
Srate Lunatic 
Utica, September’6, 1847. 

Sir :—Your letter informing me that you intend publish- 
ing the trial of William Freeman for the murder of the 
Van Nest family, and requesting “a detail of the facts 
developed by the post-mortem examination of the brain 
of Freeman, with deductions therefrom, touching the 
enigma of his deeds,” I have just recieved, and cheerfully 
hasten to comply with your request. 

Anxious to witness he examination of the body of 
Freeman, I very readily complied with a solicitation to 
visit Auburn after his death; but 1 did not arrive until the 
examination had been partially completed, and did not see 
any part of the body except the brain and the upper part 
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of the scull, and a portion of it, including the diseased ear. 

I was, however, informed by Doctors Fosgate, Briggs, 
and other medical gentlemen, that the Jungs were found 
much diseased, and that he died of consumption; symp- 
toms of which had been observed for some tme. I was 
also told that of late an increase of disease of the brain 
had been apparent; that there had been copious dischar- 
ges of foetid matter from one ear; that he had lost the 
sight of one eye; and that the muscles df the face on one 
side became paralyzed, and the mouth drawn to one side, 
several weeks previous to his death. I also understood 
that he had been for some time very feeble, and moved 
and spoke with extreme difficulty. They also read to me 
from uotes they had takenof the post-mortem examination, 
that they found the dura-mater adherent to the posterior 
part of the scull, and the anterior portion of this mem- 
brane inflamed and congested, with considerable serum 
between it and the arachuoid membrane; and that the 
anfractuositiesor grooves between the convolutions on the 
right side, were filled with serum, and the superficial 
vessels of the right anterior lobe of the brain highly con- 
gested on the superior surface. 

The entire brain, without the dura-mater, weighed two 
pounds, eleven and three-fourth ounces; the cerebrum 
weighing two pounds six ounces, and the cerebellum five 
and three-fourths ounces. 

After my arrival, about twenty hours after the death of 
Freeman, a more minute examination of the brain was 
made by myself, in the presence of a large number of 
physicians and citizens of Auburn. We noticed that the 
skull was quite thin, and the upper posterior portion ap- 
peared diseased, as if it had been formerly injured and 
inflamed; and at this point the duta-mater was strongly 
adherent, and when removed, blood continued to ooze 
from the bone. 
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The arachnoid membrane was opaque, thickened and 
congested, and unusually firm. It could be removed from 
the convolutions, and then presented a thick net work of 
congested blood vessels, similar to what is most generally 
found in those who have died afier long continued insanity. 
The gray or cineritious portion of the brain seemed 
partially atrophied in places, or thinner than usual, espe- 
cially on the anterior and superior part of the brain, and 
the outside appeared harder than natural; while beneath 
this thin layer it was soft, and of the usual appearance. 

The white fibrous or medullary portion of the brain 
was changed froin its natural state. It was of a dusky 
gray color and presented numerous bloody points; and 
what was particularly noticeable, itwas much harder 
and firmer than natural, and appeared as if its fibres had 
become adherent to each other, presenting an appearance 
similar to what is often, if not usually, seen in the brain 
of an insane person who has died from General Paralysis. 

This unusual harduess extended to the annular protu- 
berance and the medulla oblongata. The left hemis- 


phere of the brain was not guite as hard and firm as the 
right. The right thalamus appeared to have undergone 
some change, us if at some time previous there had been 
an effusion of blood into the middle of it, which had not 


been entirely absorbed. 

The inner portion of the lefi temporal bone was carious, 
and the dura-mater covering this portion of the skull was 
red and congested. ‘The membrane of the tympanum 
and the internal structure of the ear were destroyed by 
disease. There was also a collection of feetid pus ina 
cavity of this bone, having no connection with the exter- 
nalear. The cerebellum, and other portions of the brain 
not mentioned in the foregoing account, appeared natural. 

As regards “deductions” from this post-mortem exami- 
nation, it must be evident to every one whe has even but 
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a slight knowledge of the physiology and pathology of 
the brain, that such a condition of this organ and its mens 
branes as was found in this case, was incompatible with 
the healthy performance of the mental faculties. 

I have very rarely found so extensive disease of the 
brain in those who have died afier long continued insanity, 
as we found in this instance; and I believe there are few 
cases of chronic insanity recorded in books, in which 
were noticed more evident marks of disease. It should 
be recollected, that although insanity is a disease of the 
brain, yet it usually is but a slight disease of this organ. 

If it was not so, it would soon prove fatal. Hence, we 
find many persons unquestionably insane to enjoy good 
bodily health for many years; the disease of the brain, 
though sufficient to derange the mind, not being so se- 
vere as to percepti!ly disorder the general health. In 
such cases, afier death, some disease of the brain or its 
membranes will be found, but usually less than in the 
case of Freeman. 

The whole history of this man, his parentage, his im- 
prisonment, punishments, deafness, crimes, trial, sick- 
ness, death, and the post-mortem appearauce of his 
brain, establish, most clearly to my mind, and I doubt 
not to others who are much acquainted with mental malas 
dies, that this was acase of insanity—that Freeman had 
disease of the brain, and was deranged in mind, from a 
period some time previous to his leaving prison, until the 
time of his death. 

A slight review of his history may serve to render this 
more strikingly evident. 

1. He was hereditarily disposed to insanity. Anuncle 
and an aunt, and some other relatives of his, were in- 
sane for many years. 

2. He had been exposed to causes, both mental and 
physical, likely to develop this disease: arrested and im- 
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prisoned when a boy but sixteen years of age, for a crime 
which there is good reason to believe he did not commit; 
whipped repeated|y in prison; and struck on the head with 
aboard and rendered deaf. ‘ 

3. After five years’ imprisonment and seclusion, he 
came out remarkably changed in appearance, manners 
and character. From being a lively, cheerful, bright 
lad, he had changed to a dull, unsocial, and apparently 
idiotic being; complaining that he had been abused; that 
he had worked five years in prison, and ought to be paid 
for it. ‘This notion engrossed all his thoughts. _ 

4. Suddenly he undertook to right himself or get his 
pay, and solely by the most bloody, yet most irrational 
means, (no doubt the offspring of insane delusion,) by 
“killing round awhile” as he phrased it, and without any 
. attempt to plunder, or any regard as to whom he destroy- 
ed~indifferently, men, women, the sleeping infant— 
those who were entire strangers to him, and whom he 
knew and acknowledged never had given him any cause 
of offence whatever. 

§. Arrested for these crimes, and in answer to ques- 
tions, he confessed all; but from that day till the time of 
his death, during his long protracted imprisonment and 
trials, he never asked a question respecting his probable 
fate, nor took the least interest in the proceedings for and 
against him; never asied his counsel a question, nor made 
any suggestion to them or to any one else. Daring 
his trial he did not betray the least emotion, nor exhibit 
any consciousness of what was doing in court, but day 
after day sat by his counsel, apparently regardless of 
every thing and every body, and without any change of 
countenance, except the frequent, unconscious laugh of 
the idiot. Even when called up by the Judge to receive 
sentence of death, he did not appear to know any thing 
of the proceedings that had taken place in court relating 
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to himslf; aud when told by the Judge, “ You have been 
tried for killing Jolm G. Van Nest—the Jury say you 
killed him, and we are now going to sentence you to 
death ;” and then asked by him, “ Do you understand 
this; do you know what I mean?” answered, “ I don’t 
know.” 

6. His appearance since his trial has been that of a per- 
son nearly bereft of intellect. Jsaw him the last weck in 
June, and found him more demented than he was the year 
previous, during the trial; almost totally deaf and speech- 
less, and apparently ailected by General Paralysis. 
Never, scarcely, have I seen such a mere jragment of 
humanity, so far as mind was concerned. 

7. He died of disease of the lungs—a disease of which 
a majority of the insane dic; and his brain, on examina-~ 
tion, exhibited those appearances of disease most gen-_ 
erally found iv those who have been long insane, though, 
in this case, toa greater extent than is usually seen. 


In conclusion, I add, that at the time of the trial of 


Freeman, I was very confident that he was insane, and, 

‘that the heinous crime he committed was the conse- 

quence of mental derangement. I can now have no ra- 

tional doubt of the entire correctuess of that opinion. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A. BRIGHAM. 


B. F. Haut, Esq., Auburn, N. Y. 


Nore By THE Eprror or THE JouRNAL or Insanity. 
Some of our readers may not understand, from the fore- 
going notice of the trial of Freeman, that he was found 
guilty by the Jury, and sentenced to be hung ;—but before 
the time appointed for the execution, his counsel obtained 
an allowance of a Writ of Error, by which the indict- 
ment and proceedings were removed to the Supreme 
Court, for review upon a Bill of Exceptions. The case 
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was argued at a Term of that Court held by Justices 
Bronson, Beardsley and Jewett, at the city of Rochester, 
in November, 1846. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court was delivered by 
Judge Beardsley, and is very elaborate, able and learn- 
ed. So manifest were the violations of law in the pro- 
ceedings that led to the conviction of Freeman, that the 
Supreme Judges reversed the. judgement of the court 
that condemned him, and ordered a new trial. 


During these proceedings in the Supreme Court, the 
prisoner remained in chains in the jail of Cayuga County. 
After the Court had granted him a new trial, he was 
visited by the Circuit Judge, and examined with refer- 
ence to his mental condition, and the propriety of a sec- 
ond trial before Ais Court. He found the prisoner ina 
decline of health and strength, as unconcerned about his 
fate as when upon trial for his life. It is understood that 
his Honor declined to try the prisoner again. He was 
never re-tried. He died in his cell, August 21st, 1847. 

We have always been of opinion, that the excitement 
in Cayuga County, produced by the unexampled murders 
committed by Freeman, was too great at the time of his 
trial to admit of his case and condition being calmly and 
impartially examiued. His counsel were of the same 
opinion. Governor Seward moved the Court that the 
trial of the prisoner be put over the term, and in support 
of his motion made oath as follows: “ This deponent be- 
lieves, that the natural feeling of indignation excited by 
the prisoner’s inhuman howicides, swelled by other cir- 


‘cumstances, rose so high on the arrest of the prisoner, 
-that it was only by the most diligent efforts of the police 


that he was saved from being the victim of the blind fu- 
ry of the people. ‘That that popular indignation has by 
no means so fur subsided, in the belief of this deponent, 
as to leave any ground of hope that at this time a jury of 
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twelve indifferent and unprejudiced persons could be 
found in this county. ‘That any trial which could now 
be had, however fairly conducted by the court, would, in 
the belief of this deporent, be but a hollow form, unless 
by mere accident some cool, dispassionate persons might 
find their way into the jury box.” 

The Attorney-General * opposed this motion and in- 
sisted that the trial proceed without further delay. The 
public ‘demanded the trial of the prisoner, and he must 
protest against any such postponement.” 

The Court, wrongfully we believe for the ends of jus- 
tice, denied this motion, and the trial proceeded, as is 
elaborately detailed in the valuable book of Mr. Hall ;— 
a work which we most strongly commend to all those 
interested in the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Swedenborg on Insanity. 


[SwEDENBoRG was an extraordinary man—of vast 
learning and profound thought. As his opinions are ea- 
gerly sought for, and are high authority with many, we 
think it best to record here his views on Insanity. We 
select from his Larger Diary, part second.—Ed. Jour. of 


Insanity.] 
REFLECTIONS OF THOUGHT. 


3624. It is well known that by means of reflections 
we learn the things pertaining to the body, as how the 
eye sees, the ear hears, the nose smells, the tongue tastes, 
and the touch perceives the diversities of body, for with- 
out reflection nothing is perceived, as is the case with 
those in a state of abstraction, whose body is almost as 
insensible as in sleep. But reflections of thoughts are 
given, which have very often been observed by me, but 
have not been described, because it was not thus given. 
previously to reflect upon them. There are various ob- 
' jects of thoughts, in which, while a man is held, or his 
reflection is kept fixed upon them by spirits, they occasion 
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much disturbance, as experience abundantly teaches re- 
specting those things which are at present his own, or 
which may happen hereafter. As often as it was given 
me to think of my gardén; of him who had the care of it, 
of my being called home, of money matters, of the state 
of the minds of those that were known to me, of the state 
or character of those in my house, of the things that I was 
to write, especially how they would be received by others, 
and the probability that they would not be understood, of 
new garments that were to be obtained, and various other 
things of this kind—whenever I was held for some time 
in this kind of reflection, spirits would immediately throw 
in inconvenient, troublesome, and evil suggestions, toge- 
ther with confirmations and cupidities ; and it was ob- 
served that when I had not been in the thought of such 
things for months or years, I had no care about them, still 
less did they give trouble. These are the reflections of 
thought, in which whoever is detained he is the more in- 
fested by evil spirits the longer the reflection is con- 
tinued. 


3625. Hence arises the melancholy of many persons, 
hence debilitated minds, hence the, deliriums of many 
men, hence too insanities and phantasies ; for those who 
are engrossed in thought concerning spiritual things, con- 
cerning the life after death, concerning misfortunes, into 
such persons spirits, from their own proprium, infuse 
many things which are of memory, and hold them a long 
time presented, even till they occasion insanities and 
phantasies. Wherefore those who affect a solitary kind 
of life are especially prone to fall into such things, for 
they are dispelled by varieties, and thus by (mingling 
with) societies. Still more does this arise from the soli- 
citude of self-love, and more yet from the love of gain, 
and a pondering upon the future, and especially if any 
signal misfortune comes into the account, so much the 
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more are they driven into phantasies, and at length into 


insanities. 

3626. Some persons are led by spirits to that degree, 
that they cannot return to what is true, but their phanta- 
sies have become so deeply rooted, that as ofien as they 
fall into those thoughts, they are so completely absorbed 
in them that they cannot be dispelled by change of cir- 
cumstances, but they remain in the persuasion that things 
are as they imagine, and themselves also. When cases 
of this kind are obvious to the world, theyare called open 
insanities, for from such insanity or phantasy they do not 
suffer themselves to be recovered, though apparently sane 
on all other subjects, as many insane pérsonsare. Itisa 
particular species of insanity, like that of a couple of 
men at Hulm, one of whom carries about written papers, 
the other supposes himself to be a bird; though thereare 
many of this character who are not generally regarded as 
such. All phantasies respecting spiritual things derive 
their origin from this source, and which prevail so far as 
they have induced persuasions. 

3627. There are spirits of such a quality—which is 
remarkable—that while a man thinks himself in another 
city, and to be walking there, while he deems himself to 
be out of himself, and his image is thus represented; 
while he thinks, or, as it were, dreams of a fact of this 
kind, then the spirits, who are still more without reflec- 
tion, think the fact to be altogether so, and that they are 
in the city; yea, they have closely followed my mage, 
not knowing but that it was I myself. Thus too in other 
things which in like manner enter a mans thoughts, they, 
from being but little in reflection, imbibe the phantasy 
that things are really so (as one imagines), as in the case 
of the insane man of Hulm, who is like a spirit when in 
phantasy, thinking himself to be a son-in-law of the king; 
for spirits do not know otherwise than that he is, being 
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of themselves to such a degree insane; but so far as 
reflection is given them, they may be restrained from 
their insanity; but not so with man; he can think such 
things, but still he knows the fact not to be so, as for 
instance, (he knows) that he is not walking in another 
city; and so of many other things. 

3628. Therefore the Lord alone makes provision that 
man may not come into such insanities; and thence into 
innumerable phantasies; and in order to prevent this, He 
commands that we shall have no care for the morrow, for 
this is what is signified by having care for the morrow, 
Those, therefore, who are in such conceits, and strongly 
inclined to them, can by no means be drawn out of them, 
except by faith in the Lord. Those who are in faith are 
liberated by the Lord, however infested by spirits, and 
this by innumerable methods, both external and internal, 
‘1748, 21 Oct.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


‘ 


Insanity in connection with great mental powers—Mental 
Derangement of Sir Isaac Newton, Charles Lamb, and 
his sister, Mary Lamb. 


It is an observation of Aristotle, that, “all who have 
been famous for their genius, whether in the study of phi- 
losophy, in ailairs of state, in poetical composition, or in 
the exercise of the arts, have been inclined to insanity, 
as Hercules, Ajax, Bellerophon, Lysander, Empedocles, 
Socrates and Plato.” 


The general correctness of this observation is estab- 
lished by reference to many of the most distinguished 
persons that have flourished since the time of Aristotle. 
It would have been, we believe, strictly true, if he had 
said, all who have been famous for their genius, §c., have been 
inclined to Insanity or Epilepsy; or one or the other of these 
diseases has existed in the same family. 


Among such we may place Julius Cesar, Napoleon, 
Pascal, Luther, Descartes, Raffaele, Cowper, Robert 
Hall, Sir Isaac Newton, and a host of illustrious per- 
sonages. 
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The mental derangement of Sir Isaac Newton has 
been questioned by some, but the proofs of the fact are, 


we think, unquestionabie. The following are some of 


them :— 


“On the 29th May, 1694, Mr. Colin, a Scotsman, in- 
formed me, that eighteen months ago, the illustrious ge- 
ometer, Isaac Newton, had become insaue, either in con- 
sequence of his too intense application to his studies, or 
from excessive grief at having lost by fire his chemical 
‘laboratory and several manuscripts. When he came to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, he made some observa- 
tions which indicated an alienation of mind. He was 
immediately taken care of by his friends, who confined 
him to his house and applied remedies, by means of 
which he had now so far reeovered his healih that he be- 
gan to understand the Principia.”—[iZuygens’s Journal. 
Brewster’s Life of Newton, p. 223-4. 


“©1692, February 3d.—What I heard to-day I must. 
relate. There isone Mr Newton, (whom I have very 
often seen,) Fellow of Trinity College, that is mighty 
famous for his learning, being a most excellent mathema- 
tician, philosopher, divine, &c. * * * * Of all the books 
he ever wrote there was one of colors and light, estab- 
lished upon thousands of experiments, which he had been 
twenty years of making, and which had cost him many 
hundreds of ponnds. This book, which he valued so 
much, and which was so much talked of had the ill luck 
to perishand be utterly lost, just when the learned author 
was almost at putting a conclusion to the same, after this 
manner: Ina winter’s morning, leaving it amongst his_ 
other papers, on his study table, whilst he went to chapel, 
the candle, which, he had unfortunately left burning 
there too, catched hold by some means of other papers 
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and they fired the aforesaid book, and utterly consumed 
itand several other valuable writings, and, which is 
most wonderful, did no further mischief. But when Mr. 
Newton came from chapel, and had seen what was done, 
every one thought he would have run mad; he was so 
troubled thereat, that he was not himself fora month 
after." —(De la Pryme’s Diary.) 


After this time, says the Edinburgh Review, we had 
no traces of Newton’s state of mind or feeling till the 
month of September, 1693, when he unquestionably la- 
bored under a very serious indisposition, which, whether 
it amounted to temporary insanity or not, seems for the 
time to have produced the utmost depression of spirits, 
and materially interfered with the sound exercise of his 
understanding. No other account, as it appears to us, 
can be given of the following letters :—* Sin,—Some 


time after, Mr. Millington had delivered your message, 
he pressed me to see you tlie next time I went to Lon- 


don. I was averse; but upon his pressing consented 
before I considered what I did, for I am extremely 
troubled at the embroilment! am in, and have neither ate 
nor slept well this twelvemouth, nor have my former 
consistency of mind. I never designed to get any thing 
by your interest, nor by King James’s favor, but, am 
now sensible that I must withdraw from your acquaint- 
ance, and see neither you nor the rest of my friends any 
more, if I may but leave them quietly. I beg your par- 
don for saying I would see you again, and rest your most 
humble and obedient servant, Is. Newron.” (To Mr. Pe- 
pys, September 13th, 1693.) 


“Srr,—Being of opinion that you endeavored to em- 
broil me with women, and by other means, I was so much 
affected with it, as that when one told me you were sick- 
ly and would not live, I answered, ‘’T were better if you 
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were dead.’ T desire you to forgive me this uncharitable- 
ness} for [ am now satisfied that what you have done is 
just, and [ beg your pardon for my having had hard 
thoughts of you for it, and for representing that you struck 
at the root of morality, in a principle you laid in your 
book of ideas, and designed to pursue in anotber book, 
and that I took you for a Hobbist. I beg your pardon. 
also for saying or thinking that there was a design to sell 
me an office, or to embroil me. Lam your most humble 
and unfortunate servant, Is. Newron. (‘To Mr. Locke, 
September 16th, 1693.) 
‘ 
Mr. Pepys, on the receipt of Newton’s extraordinary 


letter, wrote to Mr. Millington, the gentleman named in 
it, to enquire as to the existence of any ‘ discomposure 
in head, or mind, or both.’ Mr. Millington’s answer, 
dated September 30th, furnishes some remarkable cir- 
cumstances, though only part of it need be extracted. 


“TI was, I must confess, very much suprised at the 
enquiry you were pleased to make about the message 
that Mr Newton made the ground of his letter to you, 
for I was very sure I never either received from you or 
delivered to him any such; and therefore I went imme- 
diately to wait upon him, with a design to discourse him 
about the matter, but he was out of town, and since I 
have not seen him, till, upon the 28th, I met him at 
Huntingdon, where, upon his own accord, and before I 
had time to ask him any question, he told me that he had 
writ to you a very odd letter, at which he was much 
concerned; added, that it was in a distemper that much 
seized his head, and that kept him awake for above five 
nights together, which upon occasion he desired I would 


represent to you, and beg your pardon, he being very 


much ashamed he should be so rude to a person for 
whom he hath so great an honor. He is now very well, 
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and though I fear he is under some small degree of mel- 
ancholy, yet I think there is no reason to suspect it hath 
at all touched his understanding, and I hope never 
will.” 


It may be collected probably from this letter that, 
whatever had been the character of Newton’s disorder, 
it had by this time subsided ; and the same conclusion — 
will follow from the letter which he addressed to Locke 
on October 5th, in reply to a most kind and friendly 
answer to the melancholy letter of September 16th. 


“Srr,—The last winter, by sleeping too often by my 
fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping; and a distemper, 
which this summer has beem epidemical, put me farther 
out of order, so that when I wrote to you, I had not slept 
an hour a night for a fortnight together, and for five days 
together not a wink. I remember I wrote to you, but 
what I said of your book [remember not. If you please 
tosend me a transcript of that passage, I will give you 
anaccount of itif I can. Iam, your most humble ser- 
vant, Is. Newron.” (Brewster, p. 240.) 


From this time we may probably consider Newton’s 
health of body and mind as re-established. 


Mental Derangement of Charles Lamb and his sister Mary 
Lamb.t+ 
Of the writings of men of genius few are more dear 
“to us than those of the delicate minded, the humorous, 


tSelected from “ Literary Sketches and Letters, being the final memorials of 
Cuarces Lams, never before published. By Thomas Noon Talfourdgone of 
his executors. New-York: Appleton & Co., pp. 306, 1848. A very interest- 
img and instructive book. 
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yet eccentric Charles Lamb. His “ Elia,” we regard as 
a valuable gift to the world. Its author was, we believe, 
alwayseccentric, and great eccentricity is near neighbor 
to insanity,—besides there was a tendeucy to mental de- 
rangement in his fumily. He himself became insane in 
the winter of 1795-6, when about twenty years of age. 
Happily the attack was of short duration, subjecting him 
1o restraint but for a few weeks. Ina letter to Cole- 
ridge he thus alludes to his insanity and confinement :— 


My life has been somewhat diversied of. late. The 
six weeks that finished last year and began this, your ve- 
ry humble servant spent very agreeably in amadhouse, 
at Hoxton. Iam got somewhat rational now, and don’t 
bite any one. But mad Iwas! And many a vagary my 
imagination played with me, enough to make a volume 
if all were told. My sonnets I have extended to the 
number of nine since I saw you, and will some day com- 
municate to you. I am beginning a poem in blank verse, 
which, if I finish, I publish. White is on the eve of pub- 
lishing (he took the hint from Vortigern) “ Original Let- 
ters of Falstaff, Shallow,” &c., a copy ‘you shall have 
when it comes out. They are without exception the 
best imitations I ever saw. Coleridge! it may convince 
you of my regards for you when I tell you my head ran 
on you in my madness, as much almost as on another 
person, who I am inclined to think was the more imme- 
diate cause of my temporary frenzy. 


The Sonnet I send you has small merit as poetry; but 
you will be curious to read it when I tell you it was 
written in my prison-house in one of my lucid intervals. 


TO MY SISTER. 


-If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 
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"Twas but the error of a sickly mind 

And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well, 
And waters clear, of Reason; and for me 
Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 
My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er inclined 
Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 

No blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection ; and wouldst oftimes lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 


He was soon able to resume his usual labors as Clerk 
in the India House, but in the autumn following, Septem- 
ber 1796, his sister Mary, who had previously been for 
a short time insane, was again attacked, and in a parox- 
of frenzy killed her own mother. 


The following is Lamb’s account of the event to Cole- 
ridge :— 


“My DEAREST [F'RIEND, 

White, or some of my friends, or the public 
papers, by this time may have informed you of the 
terrible calamities that have fallen on our family. I 
will only give you the outlines:—My poor dear, dearest 
sister, in a fit of insanity, has been the death of her own 
mother. I was at hand only time enough to snatch the 
knife out of her grasp. She is at preseut in a madhouse, 
from whence I fear she must be removed to an hospital. 
God has preserved me my senses,—I eat, and drink, 
and sleep, and have my judgment I believe, very 
sound. My poor father was slightly wounded, and I am 
left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. Norris, of 
the Blue-coat School, has been very kind to us, and we 
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have no other friend; but, thank God, I am very calm 
and composed, and able to do the best that remains to 
do. Write as religious a letter as possible, but no men- 
tion’of what is gone and done with. With me “the 
former things are passed away,” and I have something 
more to do than to feel.” 


After the inquest, Miss Lamb was placed inan Asylum 
where she was in a short time restored to reason. In 
letters to Coleridge, Lamb thus refers to her: 


‘My poor dear, dearest sister, the unhappy and un- 
conscious instrument of the Almighty’s judgments on our 
house, is restored to her senses 3 to a dreadfal sense and 
recollection of what has past, awful to her mind and im- 
pressive (as it must be to the end of life), but tempered 
with religious resignation and the reasonings of a sound 
judgment, which, in this early stage, knows how to dis- 
tinguish between a deed committed in a transient fit of 
frenzy, and the terrible guilt of a mother’s murderer. I 
have seen her. I found her this morning calm and se- 
rene; far, very far from an indecent forgetful serenity ; 
she has a most affectionate and tender concern for what 
has happened. Indeed, from the beginning, frightful and 
hopeless as her disorder seemed, I had confidence 
enough in her strength of mind, and religious principle, 
to look forward to a time when even she might recover 
tranquillity. 

God Almighty have us well in His keeping. 

C. Lams.” 


Again he says of her :— 

“ Mary continues serene and cheerful. Ihave not by 
me a little letter she wrote to me ; for, though I see her al- 
inost every day, yet we delight to Write to one another, for 
we can scarce sec each other but incompany with some of 
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the people of the house. I have not the letter by me, 
but will quote from memory what she wrote in it: “I 
have no bad terrifying dreams. At midnight, when I 
happen to awake, the nurse sleeping by the side of me, 
with the noise of the poor mad people around me, I have 


no fear. The spiritof my mother seems te descend and 
smile upon me, and bid me live to enjoy tke life and 


reason which the Almighty has givenme. I shall see her 
99°99 


againin heavens she will then understand me better. 


Subsequently he says :— 

“My sister is quite well, but must not, Ifear, come to 
live with us yet 2 good while. In the first place, be- 
cause, at present, it would hurt her, and hurt my father, 
for them to be together : secondly, from a regard to the 
world’s good report, for, 1 fear, tongues will, be busy 
whenever that event takes place. Some have hinted, one 
man has pressed it on me, that she should be in perpet- 
ual confinement ; what she has done to deserve, or where 
is the necessity of such hardship, Il see not ; do you 7” 


After about one year’s confinement subsequent to the 
death of her mother, Mary was released from her confine- 
ment and took up her abode with her brother Charles. 
This arrangementhe was notable to effect without diffi- 
culty, as there was cousiderable opposition to her dis- 
charge, but he satistied all, by his solenm promise that 
he would take her under his care ior lite; and he kept 
his word, aud many pleasant, very pleasant years they 
passed together, though interrupted by frequent returns 
of the same disorder, which made it necessary for her to 
be placed for longer or shorter periods in confinement. 
During the intervals of her malady, she amused herself 
and assisted her brother by literary labors, by writing po- 
etry and letters to friends, some of which will be found 
She also superintended the 


in the volume before us. 
J 
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domestic affairs of the house, and largely contributed to 
the enjoyment of the renowned suppers of “the Lambs.” 
Finally her attacks became more severe. In May, 1833, 


Lamb thus writes Coleridge :— 


“Mary is ill again. Her illnesses encroach yearly, 
The last was three months, followed by two of de- 
pression most dreadfal. [ looky back upou her earlier 
attacks with longing. Nice litile durations of six weeks 
or so, followed by complete restoration,—shocking as 
they were tome then. In short, half her life she is 
dead to me, and the other half is made unxious with 
fears and lookings forward to the next shock. With 
such prospects, it seemed to be necessary that she should 
no longer live with me, and be flustered with continual 
removals} so Lam come to live with her, ata Mr. Wal- 
den’s; and his wife, wi tuke in patients, and have ar- 
ranged to lodge and board us only. They have had the 
care of her before. Sunt luchryme rerum! and you and 
I must bear it.” 


In February, 1834, le thus describes her condition in 


a letter to Miss Fryer :— 


“Tt is no new thing for me to be left to my sister. 
When she is not violent, her rambling chat is better to 
me than the sense and sanity of this world. Her heart 
is obscured, not buried; it breaks’ out oc ‘asionally ; and 
one can discern a strong mind struggling with the billows 
that have gone over it. IL could be nowhere happier than 
under the same roof with ler. Her memory is unnatur- 
ally strong: und from ages past, if we may so call the 
earliest records of our poor life, she {etches thousands of 
names and things that never would have dawned upon 
me again, and thousands from the ten years she lived be- 
fore me. What took place from carly girlhood to her 
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coming of age principally, live again (every important 
thing and every trifle) in her brain, with the vividness of 
real presence. For twelve hours incessantly she will 
pour out without intermission, all her past life, forgetting 
nothing, pouring out name after name to the Waldens, as 
adream; sense and nonsense; truths and errors huddled 


together; a medley betweea inspiration and possession, 
What things we are!” 


“In December, 1854, Charles Lamb died. Ait the 


time of his death his sister was mercifully in a state of 


partial estrangement, which, while it did not whoily ob- 


scure ber mind, deadened her feelings, so thatas she 
gradually regained her perfect senses, she felt as gradu- 
ally the full force of the blow, and was the better able 
calmly to bear it. For awhile she declined the importu- 
nities of her friends that she would leave Edmonton for 
aresidence nearer London, where they might more fre- 
quently visit her. JJe was there, asiecp in the old 
church-yard, beneath the turi near which they liad stood 
together, ‘and had selected ior a resting place ; to this 
spot she used, when well, to stroll out mournfully in the 
evening, and to this spot she would contrive to lead any 
friend who came in the summer evenings to drink tea 
and went out with her afterwards fora walk. At length, 
as her illness became more frequent, and her frame 
much weaker, she was induced to take up her abode un- 
der genial care, at a pleasant house in &t. Johns’s Wood, 
where she was surrounded by the old books and prints, 
and was frequently visited by her reduced number of 
surviving friends. Repeated [attacks of her malady 
Weakened her mind, but she retained to the last her 
sweetness of disposition unimpaired, and gently sunk 
into death on the 20th May, 1£47.” : 
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In conclusion we cannot forbear quoting from Mr. Tal- 
fourd the following beautiful account of this very unfor- 


tunate yet very interesting lady :— 


“Little could any one, observing Miss Lamb in the 
habitual serenity of her demeanor, guess the calamity in 
which she had partaken, or the malady which frightfally” 
chequered her life. From Mr. Lloyd, who, although sad- 
dened by impending delusion, was always found accu- 
rate in his recollection of long past events and conversa- 
tions, I learned that she had described herself, on her re- 
covery from the fatal attack, as having experienced, 
while it was subsiding, such a conviction, that she was 
absolved in heaven from all taint ef the deed in which 
she had been the agent—such an assurance, that it was 
a dispensation of Providence for good, though so terri- 
ble—such a sense, that her mother knew her entire inno- 
cence, and shed down blessings upon her, as though she 
had seen the reconcilement in solemn vision—that she 
was not sorely aiuicted by the recollection. It was 
as if the old Greek notion, of the necessity for the un- 
conscious shedder ef biood, else polluted though guilt- 
less, to poss through a religious purification, had, in her 
ease, beea happily accomplished 3 so that, not only was 
she without remorse, but without other sorrow than at- 
tends on the death of an infirm parent in a good old age. 
She never shrank from alluding to her mother, when any 


topic connected with her own youth made such a refer- 


ence, in ordinary respects, natural; but spoke of her as 
though no fearful remembrance was associated with the 
image; so that some of her most intimate friends who 
knew of the disaster, believed that she had never become 
aware of her own share in its horrors. It is still more- 
singular that, in the wanderings of her insanity, amidst 
all the vast throngs of imagery she presented of her ear- 
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ly days, this picture never recurred, or, if ever, not asso- 
ciated with shapes of terror. 


Miss Lamb would have been remarkabie for the 


sweetness of her disposition, the clearness of her under- 
standing, and the gentle wisdom of all her acts and 
words, even if these qualities had not beeu presented in 
marvelous contrast with the distraction under which she 
suffered for weeks, latterly for months, in every year. 
There was no tinge of insanity discernible in her man- 
ner to the most observant eve ; not even in those, distress- 
ful periods when the premonitory symptoms had ap- 
prised her of its approach, and she was making prep- 
arations for seclusion Jn allits essential sweetness, 
her character was like her brother’s; while, by a temper 
more placid, a spirit of enjoyment more serene, she was 
enabled to guide, to council, to cheer him; and to protect 
him on the verge of the mysterious calamity, from the 
depths of which she rose so often unrufiled to his side. 
To a friend in any difficulty she was the most comfort- 
able of advisers, the wisest of consolers. Hazlitt used 
to say, that he never met with a woman who could rea- 
son, and had not met with only ove thoroughly reasona- 
ble—the sole exception being Mary Lamb. She did not 
wish, however, to be made an exception, toa general dis- 
paragement of her sex; for in all herthoughts and feelings 
she was most womanly—keeping, under even undue sub- 
ordination, to her notion of a woman’s province, intellect 
of rare excellence, which flashed out when the restraints 
of gentle habit and humble manner were withdrawn by 
the terrible force of disease. Though her conversation 
in sanity was never marked by smartness or repartee 3 
seldom rising beyond that of a sensible quiet gentle- 
Woman appreciating and enjoying the talents of her 
friends, it was otherwise in her madness. Lamb, in his 
letter to a female friend, announcing his determination to 
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be entirely with her, speaks of her pouring out memories 


of all the events and persons of her younger days ;—but 


he does not mention, what [am able from repeated ex- 
periences to add, that her ramidlings often sparkled with 
brilliant description and shattered beauty. She would 
fancy herself in the days of Queen Anne or George the 
First; and describe the brocaded dames and courtly 
manners, as though she had beeu bred among them, in 
the best style of the old comedy. It was all broken and 
disjointed, so that the hearer could remember little of 
her discourse ; but the fragments were like the jeweled 
specches of Congreve, only shaken from their setting. 
There was sometimes even a vain of crazy logic running 
through them, associating things essentially most dissim- 
ilar, but connecting them by a verbal association in 
strange order. Asa mere plrysical instance of deranged 
intellect, her condition was, I believe, extraordina- 
ry; it was as if the finest elements of mind had been 
shaken into fantastic combinations like those of a kaleid- 
oscope ;—but vot for the purpose of exhibiting a curious 
phenomenon of mental aberration are the aspects of her 
insanity unveiled, but to illustrate the moral force of 
gentleness by which the faculties that thus sparkled when 
restraining wisdom was withdrawn, were subjected to its 
sway, in her periods of reason.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


A Contract sought to be avoided on the 
Ground of Insanity. By I. RAY, M.D. 


Author of a Treatise oa the Medical Jurisprudence of Tssanity; Superin 
teudentof the Butler Hospital for the Insane, Providence, R. L. 


At a session of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
holden at Northampton Aug. 22d, 1848, by Judge Dewey, 
was tried the case of Avis by guardian vs. Briutines and 
others. Counsel for plaintiffs, CHAPMAN of Spring field, 
and Baxer of Northampton for- defendants, Rurus 
Cuoare of Boston, and Huntinepon of Northampton. 


The suit was brought by the plaintiff for the purpose 
of annulling a contract made several years previous, 
whereby he conveyed to the defendants his interest in 
certain mills, on the ground that the former was then in- 
sane, and that the latter were guilty of fraud. Although 
the case presented nothing particularly new in medicine 
or law, yet [have thought it sufficiently important and 
interesting to.be worthy of a permanent record. Before 
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proceeding to the evidence, it will ficilitate the under- 
standing of the case, to mention as they occurred, the 
principal events and incidents which have a bearing up- 
on it. | 

Josiah Allis, now about fifty years old, was the only 
son of a farmer in Hatfield, who used the products of his 
farm chietly, in stall feeding cattle for the beef market: 
In 1819 he was-first attacked with mania, under the 
form of high, though not furious excitement. He recov- 
ered, apparently, in the course of two or three months, 
but every year since, has been visited by a similar at- 
tack which has been invariably followed by a period of 
depression, and this by a period of apparent restoration 
to his natural condition. In 1822 he married his first 
wife, ky whom he had two daughters now married. In 
1829 his father died, leaving him executor of his will, 
and residuary legatee to nearly all his property. In 
1833 his wife died. In March 1834 he made a contract 
with Bodwell, the husband of his only sister, whereby 
the latter was induced to move upon Allis’s farm, and 
maintain him and his family. At the end of a year this 
contract was dissolved by mutual consent. On Marcli 
21st, 1834, he made the contract for the sale ofthe mills, 
which it was the object of this suit to avoid. — For ltis in- 
terest in the property, being one-half, he received $4000, 
and a release from certain unsettled claims which, he 
supposed, might amount to $500. In this year his moth- 
er died. In March 1835 he sold his homestead for $4,- 
600, with the expectation of receiving $500 more. In 
fall of the next year he married his second wife. In 
Nov. 1842, his oldest daughter, and, the next year his 
other daughter, were married. In 1843 he commenced 
a suit against the purchaser of his homestead, for avoid+ 
ance of the contract. He obtained a verdict, but subse- 


quent law proceedings were instituted, and the matter Is 
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still pending. In the latter part of 1843, he was placed 
under guardianship. On July 6th, 1844, he was sent to 
the Worcester Lunatic Hospital, where he stayed six 
weeks. 

Bearing these dates in mind, we shall more readily un- 
derstand what follows. The evidence respecting his 
mental condition, embracing, as it did, a period of near- 
ly thirty years, was sadly lacking in precision. Nearly 
all the witnesses were his neighbors, and a large part of 
them, related to him by blood or marriage. His condi- 
tion and affairs had been for several years, a subject of 
animated discussion among them, and it would not be 
strange, if under such circumstances dates were some- 
times incautiously fixed, and statements received a col- 
oring that did not belong to them. It was abundantly 
proved by the evidence, that Allis was a subject of pe- 
‘riodical insanity, cach attack being characterized by a 
turn of excitement and depression, an interval interve- 
ning between the attacks, more or less free from both. 
They occurred every year. At most there was but one 
year in which their occurrence was called in question. 
The season, severity and duration of the turn of excite- 
ment and depression, were points not established with 
much precision, and our conclusions respecting them 
must be in some measure, conjectural. 

It appears that the excited turns usually commenced 
in the middle, or latter part of summer, continuing from 
one to three months. While under their influence, he 
was noisy, boisterous and talkative. The various other 
manifestations of this condition, as related by the wit- 
nesses, were, for the most part, referred to particular at- 
tacks, and were probably confined to them. In this 
manner, it was stated, that he would drive about rapid- 
ly and carelessly, shouting and hallooing; that he in- 


dulged in wild and incoherent expressions, and was ob- 
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served rambling about without hat, coat, or shoes. At 
different times too, he entertained some strange fancies 
which were not far from being real delusions. He pro- 
fessed to be able to walk on the water; to catch a per- 
son’s breath in his teeth; to have command of angels ; 
to tame a ferocious woodchuck by looking in his eye ; 
and to hold up through a storm a whole broad side of a 
house frame which they were raising. At times he had 
great fears of thieves and devils, and would carry about 
a double barreled gun to protect himself. Once he spoke 
of these devils as brushing by him at an evening meet- 


ing. At another, he thought a fellow boarder at the Ho- 
tel had been robbed ofa large sum. Wiih two or three 
exceptions, the excitement was never so hig as to re- 
quire his confinement to the house, nor did it always 
prevent him from managing his affairs. It was said he 
was inclined to make purchases, generally of fancy arti- ° 
cles quite unsuitable to his condition, but only one or two 
instances were related of his indulging in. foolish specu- 
lations, and those were of trifling amount.- 

Depression immediately succeeded the excitement, 
and continued until spring. Once it was spoken of as 
disappearing in March; and at another time, if April. 
This also seems to have varied in severity. At one time, 
he is described as being still, sitting, in company for 
hours without saying a word:—shy, and avoiding his 
friends. In many of the depressed turns he was filled 
with vague fears and apprehensions, thought he was 
coming to want, and was disposed to suicide. In others 
he was able to attend to his customary business. 

His daughters testified that within their recollection 
(they are now respectively 25 and 23 years old) he had 
never been otherwise than excited or depressed, yet it 
was abundantly shown by a cloud of witnesses who 
were in the habit of seeing him, every day or two, for ma- 
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ny years, that there were well-marked intervals between 
his attacks, when he was apparently free from excite- 
ment or depression. It was their concurrent testimony, 
that in these intervals, his manners were natural and 
proper, his conduct and conversation correct, and nothing 
in either, to arrest the observation of others. He man- 
aged the farm both before and after his father’s death, 
with no very obvious lack of prudence and intelligence, 
and creditably discharged the duties of a parent, hus- 
band and citizen. Various business transactions of his 
at one time or another, were described by the witnesses 
as having been performed with at least ordinary discre- 
tion and sagacity; and those who had these dealings 
with him observed nothing strange or unusual in his ap- 
pearance. He hired and paid his workmen, bought and 
sold his cattle, procured the necessary supplies of food 
and clothing for his family, placed his children at school 
away from home, and paid the bills for their board and 
tuition, married twice, bought and sold real estate, lent 
money, received payments, obtained discounts at the 
Bank, and once (in 1832) was chosen by the parish as its 
agent for disposing of some lands. In all these transac- 
tions, the Defendants undertook to show, that he evinced 
an ordinary share of shrewdness and intelligence, and in 
regard to many of them certainly, this was the fact. In- 
stances were mentioned of his giving too much for his 
purchases, and buying some things which he did not 
need, but nearly, if not quite all, these transactions oc- 
curred when he was confessedly in his excited state. 
One of them, referred to the (spring of 1842) purchase of 
an old shop for a needy neighbor, was first related in such 
a manner, as to convey the impression that it was 
deeply tinctured with folly. The testimony of the neigh- 
bor himse!f, however, presented the matter in a very 
different light. It appeared that he owned a lot of Jand, 
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very near Allis’s house, which it had been proposed to 
purchase for a burying place for the use of the town, 
Allis being loath to have a burying place so near him, 
suggested to the witness, that -he had better put upa 
house onit. ‘Treplied,” said the latter, “ that I had no 
funds, and then he offered to assist me. The next morn- 
ing he came and proposed to buy for mea certain old 
shop near by, which might be made into a house, and 
could be obtained, he thought, for $100.” He succeed- 
ed in getting it for $90, and had it removed to the lot in 
question, but failed to supply the funds necessary for 
converting it into a house. Thus the land was not sold 
for a burying place, and he did no more than was neces- 
sary to defeat the project. Many of the witnesses, who 
had dealings with him, and spoke of him as evincing 
nothing strange or unusual in his manner, as appearing 
like other men, had seen him in his excited and depress- 
ed states, and declared that in them, he had appeared 
very differently. 

Instances of excitement were related, which appa- 
rently occurred while in his rational or lucid intervals, 
but they were transitory, and seemed to have been 
caused by sudden provocations, or some other special 
causes. In this connexion it is proper to state, that 
following the custom of the times, he frequently, if not 
excessively, used ardent spirits; and it was testified that 
drinking always excited him. 

The evidence respecting Allis’s mental condition 
about the time of the transaction in question, is so im- 
portamt that I give it entire. In August 1833, he went 
on a pleasure excursion to Saratoga, stayed two or 
three weeks and came back highly excited. In Septem- 
ber he bought a piece of land of his uephew; he attend~ 
ed auctions, and was disposed to bid off every thing that 
was sold. In that month or the next he went abroad to 
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purchase cattle, for the purpose of fatting them. He 


was disposed, says a witness, to give whatever was 
asked, and actually did pay high prices. He said, 
when he returned home, that he had got them for a song. 
In October, his wife died, she was sick when he left 
home to buy cattle, and he told a young man who lived 
with him, that if she died, he must procure a coffin. 
Soon after, he became depressed; was troubled at find- 
ing he had bought more cattle than he had the means of 
feeding, and solicited his brother in law to help him out 
of his troubles. A witness who took some of the cattle 
to keep for him, said that Allis applied to him and made 
the bargain. He was to keep them from 25th Nov. to 
early part of February, at $1,17 per pair. Allis furnish- 
ing grain and witness hay. ‘He came ofien,” said the 
Witness, ** to see the cattle—talked about them as other 
men do—appeared, in all respects, like othermen. Said 
he would pay when he got returns, and did pay in the 
course of two or three weeks. I saw nothing like ex- 
citement or depression.” In March 1834 he conversed 
with a witness about the mills,—said they were not pro- 
fitable—that there was always something to be done on 
them, and that he thought of selling them. He said he 
had been offered $4000 for his part, and asked witness's 
opinion about the price. ‘The witness observed nothing 
wild or incoherent in his manner—was as usual when 
about his business. In March, if not before, he began 
to negotiate the arrangement with his brother-in-law, 
referred to in the beginning of this notice, which ended 
ina contract whereby the latter was to receive all Allis’s 
real estate excepting the mills, and which was valued at 
between $8000 and $9000, maintaining him and his 
daughters, and giving the latter $2000 each. Tis rea- 
sons for this step were,as appears from the evidence, 
that by the death of his wife, he was left with two young 
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children, and an aged mother sick, that he was unable to 
get any suitable person te take charge of his family ; and 
if his brother-in-law should prove a gainer by the ar. 
rangement, it would only turn a portion of his father’s 
property into his sister’s family. The brother-in-law 
went in March, and said he thought Allis continued de- 
pressed until the first of April, but soon went out to work 
with him, and appeared to be in his natural condition du- 
ring the summer. He also consulted with his brother 
respecting the sale of the mills,—told him what was ob- 
fered and his reasons for selling. 

The evidence respecting the character of the act, inas- 
much as it will affect our estimate of his mental capaci- 
ty, remains to be considered. He felt perplexed by his 
business and over burdened with cares. His brother, 
with whom he often spoke of his intention to sell the — 
mills, told him it would be a judicious step and relieve 
him of care. Both this witness and another whom he 
consulted, expressed their satisfaction with the price. 
The fact of his being indebted to the defendants to the 
amount of $500, or indeed to any amount, was neither 
proved nor disproved. If not so indebted, then he re- 
ceived at the rate of $8000 for the whole property; oth- 
erwise at the rate of $9000. A few witnesses rated the 
mills at $10,000, in 1834; one at $12,000. A larger 
number fixed their value at $6000; at this sum, they 
were assessed on the tax book of the town that year, 

Dr. Lee, assistant physician of the Lunatic Hospital, 
at Worcester, testified that Allis entered that Institution 
July Gth 1844; that he was highly excited, and contin- 
ued so four days; that this excitement, then, rather rapid- 
ly passed into depression, in which state he continued as 
long as he remained, which was six weeks. His opinion 
upon the evidence was, that the fact of periodical insan- 
ity was established, but not that of occasional insanity. 
He was satisfied of Allis’s insanity in the spring of 1834. 
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Dr. Woodward, late Superintendant of the Hospital at 
Worcester, coincided with Dr. Lee in the opinion that 
Allis had no lucid intervals, and must have been insane 
in the spring of 1834. Buying and selling, he thought, 
no proof, one way or the other, because insane men are 
capable of doing certain business. He admitted, how- 
ever, that, if Allis, on his return from the hospital, had 
talked with his family on the subject of his will, and had 
set down coolly and deliberately and made a proper will, 
the presumption would have been in its favor. 


The writer, was of the opinion that the existence of 
lacid intervals was abundantly proved; that in these 
intervals he was as capable of transacting business, as 
a person ever is, in a lucid interval, and that the con- 
tract in question was made in one of them. It should 
be stated in this connection, that the two first medical 
witnesses had heard none of the Defendants’ witnesses, 
and not all of the Plaintiffs; while the latter had heard 
all of the Plaintifis, and most of the Defendants witnesses. 

The charge of the Court to the Jury contained some in- 
structions that deserve the attention of the medical jurist. 
The jury were told that the precise point of inquiry for 
them was the state of Allis’s mind onthe 21st of March, 
1834, and that his previous and subsequent slates were 
only important as elucidating that inquiry. It was also 
stated that acts done in a lucid interval, will be sustained 
by the law, and that the question of fraud is of little 
Weight, except as connected with that of sanity and of 
the consideration paid. In regard to the burden of proof, 
the ordinary doctrine was given, viz: that, if insanity is 
alleged, it must be proved ; that if habitual insanity be 
proved, the party who contends that the act was done in 
a lucid interval must prove it; that if a party exhibits 
only temporary cbullitions of insanity, he cannot be pre- 
sumed to be always insane. The Court also instructed 
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the Jury that Allis must have had sufficient capacity to / 
judge of the character and value of the property sold, 
and the law required no more. On the point of affirma- 
tion, the Court said, that the contract was not void, but 
merely voidable, and therefore capable of ratification, 
and that, though it were the act of an isane man, it 
might stand if confirmed. If Allis, therefore, after re- 
covering his reason, having in his recollection and 
knowledge, the nature, extent and time of the contract, 
and all the circumstances before his mind, recognized 
the sale by permitting possession on the part of the De- 
fendants, receiving instalments on the notes given for the 
purchase money, knowing it to be the consideration of the 
sale of his part of the mills, he would be bound by it. 
_ The Jury returned a verdict for the Defendants, and 
thus the contract was not disturbed. 

The old rule of the common law, that a person should ° 

not be allowed to stultify himself, has been considerably 
relaxed in modern times, if not completely superseded 
by one of a directly opposite character. If insanity 
would not’ be regarded as necessarily voiding any act 
performed while under its influence, it has become the 
_ settled practice of this country to afford relief on the 
ground of fraud, or improper influence. This unques- 
tionably is right, for it protects the insane, by whatever 
name their infirmity may be called, or in whatever de- 
gree it may exist, and secures to those who deal with 
them, every advantage which they may have obtained in 
the exercise of honesty and justice. 

In this case the Plaintiff claimed relief on the ground 
of his own insanity, and the fraud of the other party, 
and the Defendants undertook to prove that neither alle- 
gation was true. Indeed, the whole course of the pro- 
ceedings showed that neither party regarded these two 
points as independent of each other, aud not inseperably 
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javolved in the question of the merits of the case. The 
Plaintiff disclaimed any desire to avail himself of, his 
insanity, Whether sane or insane, he was willing the con- 
tract should stand, if a fair price had been paid for the 
property; and yet the burden of his testimony had refer- 
ence to his mental condition. The Defendants, on the 
other hand, while they endeavored-to establish bis com- 
petency, were equally careful to show that they had paid 
the full value of the property. It was well understood 
that the stronger the proof of -incompetency, the easier 
it would be to prove the fraud; and vice versa. 


"It was not denied that Allis was insane, a portion of 
every year 3 nor was it denied that for a portion of eve- 
ry year, he showed no very obvious manifestations of 
disease, and was apparently at least, in his natural 
condition of mind. The question was whether these 
restorations were real, and not apparent merely ; 2 com- 
plete intermission of the disease, a lucid interval, as it is 
somewhat technically called, or only a transitory remis- 
sion in the severity of the symptoms. The difference of 
opinion on this point between the medical witnesses, 
may be accounted for, perhaps, in the fact, that they 
formed their judgment upon different data. ‘Taking the 
evidence of both parties together I find it difficult to con- 
ceive of stronger proof than it furnished, that Allis’s 
periodical restorations fairly amounted to what are called 
lucid intervals. ‘The states of excitement and depression 
were scarcely more strongly testified to, than an interval 
which was marked by neither. Many of the same 
persons who observed him in the former states, also ob- 
served him in the latter, and were struck by the contrast 


they exhibited. If, for months together, he was neither 
excited, nor depressed, and entertained no delusions, 
wherein was he insane? When we consider too, that 
he resumed his customary duties, and appeared to his 
friends and neighbors to be hke-himself, 1 doubt wheth- 
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er we have, in a great majority of cases, more satisfac- 
tory proof of recovery. 


The disbelief of two of the experts in his sanity, 
seemed to be a matter of inference, rather than of direct 
proof. The intervals were so short compared with the 
duration and frequency of attacks, that there was hardly 
sufficient time, they thought, for the mind to have been 
restored toa state of sanity. ’ 


If by sanity they meant the restoration of the mind to 
a state of perfect health, such as those enjoy who have 
never been insane, no one would be disposed to disagree 
with them. I am not aware however, that the lucid 
interval as understood by medical authorities, implies 
exactly sucha restoration as that- Without canvassing 
the various definitions that have been given of this state, 
it is enough that they agree that the individual clearly 
and correctly recognizes his trve conditions and relations, 
all delusions having vanished, and the affections returned 
to their natural current. This does not imply that he’ 
has recovered the original vigor of his mind, and. his 
capacity for transacting unusual or important business, 
with his original promptitude and correctness. Indeed, 
a degree of restoration like this, is possessed by few 
patients who are discharged from our hospitals as recov- 
ered. ‘To prove the occurrence of a lucid interval, it 
seems hardly reasonable to require evidence of a degree 
of capacity which can only be predicted of a mind that, 
for years, has enjoved complete exemption from disease. 
Dr. Woodward declared, as has ‘already been observed, 
that buying and selling, even with a certain degree of 
shrewdness, was no proof of sanity, as such transactions 
areoften performed bythe inmatesof Asylums. The fact 
thus broadly stated, is undoubtedly true, and I do not re- 
collect any particular transaction of Allis which might 
not be performed by some unequivocally insane persons. 
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But the question of sanity or competence cannot be:set- 
tled by reference to a single act, (except perhaps as re- 
gards that particular act). A broader view of the indi- 
vidual is necessary for this purpose. If he buys and 
sells for months together, if he manages his affairs with 
prudence, if no delusions possess his mind, if to his 
friends and neighbors he seems to have regained his nat- 
ural character, if, in short, the indications of sanity ap- 
pear in his general habit and not merely ina particular 
act, he must be regarded as sane. It is because the ve- 
ry reverse of this is true, that the inmate of the Asylum 
is deemed to be insane, though he may occasionally do a 
very shrewd thing. He is, perhaps, the prey of delu- 
sions, or his aflections are grossly perverted, or his shat- 
tered understanding needs the constant support and guid- 
ance of sounder minds. ‘To meet every instance of 
shrewd transaction by the assertion that many persons 
of unquestioned insanity do the same things, must pro- 
duce a confusion of ideas anything but satisfactory to 
those who are obliged in the discharge of their duties, to 
form opinions on the subject. There is another fact of 
the deepest significance in this connexion. Year after 
year he had been seen by his iather, under whose roof 
he lived, stricken down by annual attacks of insanity. 
And yet by this father who knew his mental infirmities 
better than any one else,, he was made the executor of 
his will, and residuary legatee of the burden of his es- 
‘tate, amounting to nearly $20,000. What stronger evi- 
dence could we have that for a large part of every year 
he enjoyed his ordinary health and competence ? Are 
his two marriages to be regarded as having no bearing on 
the question of his mental condition? Had he no lucid 
intervals when these were were contracted ? 


The admission that Allis had lucid intervals, does not. 

I think, necessarily setile the question of sanity or com- 
etence. The general doctrine of the law is, that in the 
Jacid interval the individual is fully himself again; re- 


stored to all his privilegesand responsibilities. This im- 
plies that the mind is restored to a degree of integrity 
which the present state of our pathological knowledge on 
the subject fails to establish. For common purposes and 
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ordinary occasions, it may be abundantly adequate, but the weakness ard irra 
tibility which are induced by numerous and frequent attacks, unlit it for extra 
ordinary efforts. So long as the individual confines himself to the beaten track 
of his customary thonglits and pursuits, he shows no want of capacity, but let 
him embark in new undertakings, assume responsibilities of unusual magnitude, 
or be subjected to provocations peculiarly calculated to try his power af self. 
control, and his mind is very liable to be led astray. He may rightly appreciate 
the value of his properiy, and manage it very judiciously, and yet be far more 
easily overreached by dishonest men, than if he had never been insane. To re- 
gard all persons in a lucid interval as either completely responsible or irrespon- 
sible for his civil or criminal acts, would be manifestly unjust. A better rule 
would be to permit them the exercise of all legal rights, and protect them from 
the fraudulent practices of those who would take advantage of their infirmity, 
In accordance with this view of the matter, therefore, I would here, as I have 


a? 


elsewhere, propose the general principle, that where the civil acts of 4 person in 
a lucid interval are called in question, they should be judged of, not by any fan 
cied standard of sanity, but by the circumstances under which they are perform- 
ed. If it be a rational act, rationally done, let it stand. If it bears upon its 
face the marks of fraud, let it be annulled. 

Admitting the general fact that Allis had lucid intervals, the next question was 
whether the period when the contract for the sale of the property was made, 
them. Dy two witnesses he was described as being 


was embraced in one of 
depressed as late as April, when he began to manifest his natural condition, 
Allis’s case was not of that kind in which the transitions are very rapid and ab- 
rupt,—a single day or night dividing the different states from each other. The 
change was slower, and it was impossible to fix upon a particular day as that on 
which the depression completely passed away, and the individual resumed his 
natural character. If the Plaintiff were lying in the deepest shadow of des- 
pondency, as he undoubtedly had been at times, then of course, no one would 
contend that he was in a lucid interval. If en the ‘other hand, the cloud had 
fairly rolled away from: his understanding, though his animal spirits had not 
quite risen to their natural buoyancy, it certainly does admit of a question whe- 
ther he may not be correctly said, for any practical purpose, to have been ina 
lucid interval. 

It remains then to be ascertained whether, on the 21st March, 1834, he was 
suffering undera degree of depression su‘liciently severe to exert a controlling 
influence over his views and calculations. On this point, the testimony of the 
man who kept his cattle for him, and of the other witnesses with whom he con- 
versed respecting his projected sale of the miils, is conclusive. They saw no- 
thing in him like excitement or depression, and thought his manifestations were 
natural. The only controlling iufluence which this depression could exert over 
the contract, was supposed to arise from the feeling of poverty by which it was 
accompanied. Two witnesses testified that during the winter he felt poor, but 
no particulars respecting the feeling were given, and it did not appear whether 
itcontinued into March. Even admitting that it did, we have no reason to be- 
lieve that it affected his estimates of the value of property ; nor do we see why 
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it should have induced him to sell at a less price than he otherwise would. 
: Presumptively it would seem as if the poorer he felt, the more he would en- 

deavor to get. It is difficult however to see any connection at all between this 
feeling and the sale of the mills. Converting his mills into promissory notes 
would make him no richer, nor remove in any degree the feeling of poverty. 
Considering, therefore, that lie was admitted by the Plaintiff’s witnesses tohave 
come out of his depressed state by the first cf April; that other witnesses saw 


nothing unnatural ia his eppearance wecks er? and that this morbid 
feeling, if it existed at all, must have been very slight, I think the lucid inter- 
val may be fairly said to have embraced the ®1stof March, 

Another and a conclusivé preot that the contract was made in a Incid interval 
is to be found in the various affin is as the lawyers call them, by which it 
was recognized. Year after year, until 1841, he continued to receive the an- 
nual interest and instalineuts upon his notes, in the month of June; and neither 
then, nor at, anyother time dariag those seven years, did he complain that he 
had made the contract wheu he was not aware exactly of what he was doing ; 
or that the defendants had talken advantage of his morbid feelings of poverty, 
to obtain the property at an inadeqnate price. The effect of this fact can be 
avoided only by denying that le enjoyed asingle lucid moment to 
March, 1834, and ‘this, think, Ll hardly be thought of. 

None of these facts are necessarily jucompatible with fraud on the part of the 
Defendants, because it is safe to presume that in the lucid interval, the mind is 
deprived of some of its original vigor, and in consequence thereof, the individu- 
al may be made the dupe of dishouest and designing mea. Acts performed in 
this state, therefore, should be viewed with the uttermost jealousy, and much 
less’ evidence of fraud should be necessary to annul thei, than if the mental 
soundness had never been called in question. Leaving out of view the amount 
of Allis’s indebtedness to the Defendants, in regard to which, however, there 
was no direct witness at all, the contract was singnlarly clear from suspicious 
circumstances. Allis was desirous of selling the mills, because he regarded 
themas a source of trouble and vexation. his mind been in a perfectly 
healthy condition, they probally would not have been regarded in this light, 
but the fact was no k al, nor did it furnish a less rational motive for the 
transaction. It details was not a very strange thing that a person who was in 
astate of excitement or depression a considerable portion of every year, should 
come to the conclusion that his interests would be promoted by having this 
property in some other shape. His brother-in-law, who was probably more 
capable than any one else of advising him, thought it ajudicious step. Under 

different circwinstances, it might have been otherwise, Had his health been 

good, or had he been under guardianship, the mill property might have been 

rendered more profitable, than its value invested in any other way. Here the 

case was very different—sufliciently so fo account for the different course which* 
Allis pursued. 

There was nothing in the natare of the contract that required an extraordina- 
ry mental effort. He had always been acquainted with the mills ; they were 
partly owned hy himself, as they had been by his fat! her before him; with their 
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expenses and earnings he was perfectly fimiliar; the condition of the buildings 
was obvious; mills had been bought and sold in the vicinity, and thus he wag 
furnished with an additional meaus of comparison for judging of the value of 
his own; inshort, it was a species of property with the value and nature of 


which he must have been perfectly well acqaeinted. Neither was the idea of 


selling them a sudden one. He had contemplated the sale for some time pre, 


vious, mentioned his intentions to his friends, and deliberately executed the 


contract for the transfer of the property. On the part of the Defendants, so 
far as the evidence indicated, the transaction was an open and an honest one, 
The alternative beiore them was, either to allow a stranger to come into the 
joint ownership, or to’ purchase Allis’s half themselves. It seems that the 
price they offered was an averace of the diflerent estimates made of the value 
of the property fourteen yearsalterwards. The negociation was not done ina 
corner. Allis took ample time to consider the matter, conversed with and re- 
ceived the advice of his friends on the subiect, deliberately consummated the 
bargain, and for seven years continued to ailirm it by receiving the annual pay- 
ments on the notes. 

If I have stated correctly the instructions of the Court, it showed a whole. 
some degree of respect for the old maxim that a person should not be allowed 
to stultify himself, in laying down the doctrine, that the acts of an insane person 
are not void but voidable. The opposite doctrine that such acts are necessarily 
void, to which there seems to be alittle tendency atthe present time, looks at 
the interests of one party ouly, and consequently operates unjustly, If a per, 
son enters into a transaction, in perfect honesty and good faith, obliged to per- 
haps, as in this case, by a proper recard for bis own interests, not knowing, or if 
knowing, taking no advantage of the other party, and receiving no cantion from 
the friends of the latter, against dealing with him, upon what principle of fair 
dealing, should he be compelled, a dozeu or twenty years afterwards, to rescind 
the transacticn, and abandon al! the advantages which may have accrued from 
it. Mental infirmities of one kind or another, are now so common among men 
that such a course would lead to an infinite degree of suspicion and distrust, 
and result to much individual aunoyance aud injury. It would oblige a man, 
before completing a contract, to exlibit a certificate of sanity from an expert, 
or offer a bond signed by his legal heirs, to hold the other party harmless from 
any future attempt toavoid the transaction ou the ground of insanity. 

Upon a superficial consideration of the subject, these views might be consid- 
ered as inconsistent with those elsewhere expressed on the irresponsibility of 
the insane for criminal acts done iu a lucid interval.* If, it is said, a person 
is incapable of crime, can he, ought he to be capable of performing civll acts? 
Ought such a person as Allis, for instance, be allowed to enjoy the privilege of 
buying and selling, who would pot, probably, uuder any circumstances, since 
1819, have been convicted of a crime. ‘The alleged inconsistency is rather 
apparent than real. Before making the person responsible for a criminal act 
we wish to be quite sure, that at the time, he was not under the influence of 
that pathological condition 0! the brain which unquestionably exists. That he 
might not be so influenced, is certainly within the limits of possibility, but in 
such cases, the circumstances usnally, if not invariably, render it highly pro: 
bable, that the mind had been deprived by the long continuance of disease, of 
some of its original power to resist the inducements to crime. 8o too, we 
would annul any civil act, in which the slightest influence of disease could be 
discovered. Certainly, more caution should be showed in the former case than 
the latter, for the simple reason that life and reputation is of more consequencé 
than property. But there is no essential distinction between them; whether 
the act in question be civil or criminal; our decision must be governed by the 
circumstances of each particular cas¢. 

‘ 
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Tur Lost Retcrsep.—About a fortnight since, Hon. James H. Haines, of 
Burnham, (Senator from Waldo county, ) was suddenly called home from Au- 
gusta by the afflicting news thai Lis son (about eighteen years old ) had become 
insane, wandered off: into the woods and could not be found. The search was 
continued for several days aud uights, and every nook and corner that could be 
thought of as likely to be his retreat, was ransacked without success. There 
were at one time five hundred people on the hunt, and often one or two hun- 
dred were engaged in assisting the afflicted family in finding the wanderer. 
After being absent about six days and nights, on Tuesday, 15th, he returned to 
his father’s house of his own accord, aud was not observed until he had nearly 
reached the door. His clothes were in tatters, and he had evidently been roam-: 
ing about in the woods. I Tis clothes were not dry from the shower of the day 
before, and he was very feeble. He could give no account of where he’ had 
been. He continued to gain strength until Sunday last, when he came to his 
right mind. He had no idea of the amount of time that had elapsed since he 
had been sick, as he supposed, at home, and was surprised to see how the corn 
had grown. He thought he had taken a sudden cold, and been ill with a 
fever. His wanderings were an entire blank in his mind. He is now well, 
and his father took his place im the Senate agniu on Tuesday last.—Portland 
(Me.) Argus. 


Stxeutan Monxomania.—A most horrible instance of monomaniacal suicide 
éceurred recently at Baton Rouge, La., in the person of a gallant soldier, an Ar- 
thy Major, who lost an arm in one of the earliest battles. Sitting alone in his 
toom, at the above military post, the fancy took fast hold upon his mind that he 
saw the Virgin Mary sitting or standing in the midst of the fire upon his hearth f 
She told him he was devoidof the requisite firmness, and as atest required him 
fo thrust his remaining land into the live coals. He did so, and held it there un- 
til the hand and half of the forearm had been consumed! The spirit, or vision, 
seemed not to be yet satisfied ; whereupon the Major, sitting upon the floor, 
filled his lap with coals, and his body was burned to the bone! His servant 
found him in this condition. For two days he seemed to remain insensible, but 
revived sufficiently to relate the particulars given above. Strangest of all, he 
experienced not the slightest pain during the time his arm was burning, or while 
the living coals were heaped upon his lap! His death was consequent upon 
the injuries self-committed upon his person.—Ballimore Sun. 
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THe Wounprp Spirit.—There are minds so delicately strung, that they 
cannot escape the inost distressing attacks of melancholy. Friendship, phi- 
losophy, and even religion, as it exists in imperfect man, cannot impces?a com. 
plete barrier to its influence. With those who feel it most, as in the case of 
Cowper, there is united often some of the most delicate and lovely traits of 
character; a warm-hearted philanthropy ; humauity that wonld not “ need- 
lessly set foot on a worm;” a general pleasaituess of mauner; an exquisite hu- 
mor; a disposition, when themselves, to find pleasure in a flower, with a pet 
rabbit, with children in the quiet walks of nature, and above all in sweet coms 
munion with God! But you cannot argue against nerves; you cannot heal the 
maladies of the body by. moral influence; you caunot guard tue suilerer who has 
such a temperatnent from the sorrows which muy thus find their way to the 
soul. The best of men have vecasionally groaned under this pressure. It made 
Job “ weary of his life,” and that pensive, tender-hearted prophet, who seems 
to have been made to weep, says:— When I would comfort myself against 
sorrow, my heart is faint within me.” It is not fancy; it is not imagination; it 
is not that such persons are worse thin others; it is not that they have no true 
piety, no amiable traits, no cheerful hours; it is to be traced often, perhaps al- 
ways, to something else than moral causes. And the blame of it should not be 
thrown upon religion, nor should those who are tus afflicted suppose that they 
have no religion. 

“Tis not as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of fancy, and adream ot woes; 

Man is a harp wiose chords elude the sight, 

Each yielding harmony disposed aright; 

The screws reversed, (a task which, if he please, 
God in a moment executes with easc,) 

Ten thousand, thousand strings at ouce go loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power aud use. 
No wounds like these a wounded spirit feels, 

No cure for such till God, who makes them, heals.’ 

If there is a soul that should meet with sympathy on earth, it is such a soul; 
if there is one that does meet with sympathy in heaven in its sutlerings, it may 
be presumed to be sucha one.—Rev. A. Barnes. 


Obituary. 
Died, at the New York State Lunatic Asylum, Angust 16th, Jouy Spencer 
Bricuam, aged 12 years, ouly son of the Editor of this Journal. 
Thou hast first 
Begun the travel of Eternity ; 
I gaze amid the stars, 
And think that thou art there, 


Unfettered as the thought 
That follows thee. 
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